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Project Work in Geography 


W. J. 


Young 


Professor of Geography, State Normal School, Fredericksburg. Va. 


In the study of geography, there is a field 
peculiarly adapted to project work. Here inter- 
est springs from the home life and environment 
of the pupil and what often proves otherwise 
tedious and irksome becomes alive and vital, be- 
cause the point of contact is immediate. The 
many-sided interests involved are certain, in one 
way or another, to catch and hold the interest 
of every pupil. For this reason, beginnings in 
geography start with home geography and branch 
outward from the contacts thus established. 

The teacher who undertakes this method, how- 
ever, does so advisedly, for it requires additional 
work on the part of the teacher herself. She 
knows that she must properly guard herself and 
class from a species of slacking, making excur- 
sions a holiday, and projects an excuse for loaf- 
ing. To plan a field trip and to guide the tan- 
gential interests in the direction of the aim will 
exercise both the ingenuity and perseverance of 
any teacher, while an investigation of local pro- 
duction (agriculture and manufacturing), com- 
merce (transportation and merchandising), and 
consumption is not so easy as at first blush 
appears. But she who successfully pursues this 
line of attack and properly correlates geography 
with drawing, reading, and nature study will 
find abundant reward for her labors. 

With these suggested safeguards, the teacher 
may profitably pursue the method above which 
can only be superficially discussed here. Her 
projects will first, then, be properly scheduled 
and planned intensively, although they must be 
plastic enough to admit change as occasion 
arises, especially with regard to field trips. These 
are a part of her aim to acquaint her pupils 


by direct contact with the geological facts of the 
home community. Next, a‘study of a typical 
farm, especially one in which crops are diversi- 
fied, should be made by a whole class. Where 
a region is specially noted for a single crop 

(tobacco or peanuts, for example), or stock, the 
production should be followed through all its 
phases of marketing, packing, shipping, man- 
ufacture, and distribution. Thus the class will 
be progressively led through all the industrial 
and commercial enterprises of the community 
and its transportation system as well. 

By properly writing up these trips, an imme- 
diate correlation with the English work will be 
made. A map of the home community is not a 
bad idea. Then, too, it is here she finds the 
incentive for the individual projects of the pu- 
pils, stimulated by the diverse interests aroused. 
The collecting instinct, if properly aroused, will 
bring specimens which no teacher, however in- 
dustrious, would ever be able to make. Such 
collections, varied and interesting, accumulating 
from year to year and kept in a cabinet, will 
be the beginning of a school museum. Some 
collections which the writer has seen were ex- 
ceedingly useful, representing specimens of pro- 
ducts even from foreign lands. 

Among the individual projects, however, the 
pupils follow up investigations of what becomes 
of goods after they leave the community, even 
searching for information through State and 
national departments, and census reports in 
geographies and other sources are of especial 
value. Many industries not in the home com- 
munity may be studied by the simple expedient 
of letter writing, the advertising departments of 
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many corporations being uniformly courteous in 
answering inquiries. 

In these projects, the teacher will find re- 
vealed the expanding horizon of the pupil, and 
the desire for an intensive study of his home 
State. 
study, if she is 


In this direction lies a perfect mine of 


keen to follow through the 


various suggestions which arise in class discus- 


sion, for the time has now arrived when the 


class may begin book study with general cor- 
relation of expanding project work. 

This expanding horizon can be continued until 
North has been 


the whole American continent 
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covered, while a visit to any dry goods or de- 
partment store will renew contacts for the study 
of foreign lands, and from these to the study 
of other continents. In the study of continents 
physical geography will naturally creep in, and 
terms, names, and places will come in their 
proper order. In the writer’s opinion, the study 
of earth movements, climate, and so on should 
await the course in Junior High School, when 
the pupil begins the study of general science. 
Map making, on the other hand, may be pur- 
sued all along the line to unify the studies as 


the course proceeds. 


Inaccuracy in the Present System of Grading 


By E. R. Hall 
Alexandria High School 


About four weeks after schools have opened, 
pupils are eagerly waiting to hear what grades 
they have received during the past month. 

If Willie’s grades have been good during pre- 
vious years, and now he goes home at the end 
of the first month with a mark of less than good, 
Willie’s mother is on the scene the next morning 
and desires an explanation. 

If Willie continues to get poor grades, and 
finally fails on the First Term Examination, he 
is immediately removed from that school and 
sent in search of a better school where his grades 
will be good. 

Fellow teachers, have you ever been told, by 
patrons or pupils, that the school is making bet- 
ter progress this year than it did last year, and 
on inquiring the reason for that statement found 
it due to the fact that pupils were getting better 
grades? Have you ever been told that the school 
is on the decline, because pupils were getting 
lower grades? Have you seen schools rise and 
fall in the estimation of pupils or patrons ac- 
cording to the rise and fall of grades? Have 
you ever entered a school for the first time and 
found some pupils in a grade higher than you 
thought they should be? If so, perhaps the in- 
accuracy of school grades was partly the cause 
of it. Do you believe the present system of 
grading is accurate? If you do, may I ask you 
to try this, put up a test and grade the papers, 
then put these papers away for one month, and 
grade them again at the end of that time and 
Or send the papers to 


compare your grades. 


teachers in several other schools and ask them 
to grade the papers, and compare the grades. 
If the results are not the same, who is right? 

Starch and Elliot investigated the accuracy 
with which teachers marked papers in Geometry. 
Teachers were selected to do the grading who 
were thoroughly acquainted with the subject, 
and the results were as follows: Papers from 116 
schools were examined, and 13 teachers gave a 
grade of 75%, 3 gave a grade of 76%, etc. 
Out of 116 grades, they varied from 30% to 
90%. Twenty teachers gave above 80% and 
twenty gave below 60%. Forty-nine teachers 
assigned a passing grade and sixty-nine consid- 
ered the papers not worthy of a passing grade. 
Thus it seems that grades depend on the teacher 
as well as what is put on paper by pupils. 

If the above statement is true, is not Willie’s 
mother right in demanding an explanation about 
his grades when they fall below what he has 
been getting ? 

There are possibly four causes of the inaccu- 
racy of school marks. First, the unequal value 
Second, the teacher’s estimation 
of the value of questions is unreliable. Third, 
rate or speed is not usually counted. Fourth, 
there is no common yard stick by which to meas- 


of questions. 


ure results. 

Taking up the discussion of the unequal value 
of questions, I think it is safe to say that very 
often when a number of questions are asked on 
a test or examination, each question counts the 
same, notwithstanding the fact that some of the 
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questions are much more difficult than others. 
lf a teacher puts up a test, and 100% of the 
pupils taking the test answer question one cor- 
rectly, and 50% of the pupils answer question 
two correctly, it seems that question two is at 
least twice as difficult for that class as question 
one. According to this plan and on this basis 
the relative difficulty of questions can be found. 
For further explanation of this, five questions 
will be considered which is sufficient to illustrate 
the point. 70% will be considered the passing 
gerade in this discussion, and we will assume that 
(6 8/17% of the pupils taking the examination 
n the five questions solve question one correctly, 
80% solve question two correctly, 70% solve 
juestion three correctly, 37 1/3% solve question 
four correctly, and 35% solve question five cor- 
rectly. Now since 70% is the passing grade and 
‘ince 70% of the pupils taking the test solved 
juestion three correctly, we may start with ques- 
tion three first and find the relative difficulty of 
that question as a basis. By dividing the 70% 
which is the passing grade by the per cent of 
pupils solving each question correctly, we obtain 
the relative difficulty of each question ; therefore, 
taking question three and dividing 70% by 70% 
we get one, which is the relative difficulty of 
juestion three; by dividing 70% by 80% we get 

which is the relative difficulty of question 
‘wo; thus we find question two 7% as difficult as 
uestion three. Following this method you will 
iave no trouble understanding the figures given 
delow. 


16%17% of pupiis solve question 1 
80 % “ce “ee “ce “ce 2 
70 % “e “ce “ce “ec 3 
3714 % “ce Lay é “ce 4 
35 O7 “oc “ “ce “ee 5 


Cc 


Note that the relative difficulties of the five 
uestions when added equals 10, therefore, to 
ind the value of each question multiply each 


‘lative difficuity by ten. 


'y using the above method, question one would 
‘valued at 42%%, question two 834%, ques- 
three 10%, question four 1834%, question 


ry C 


20%, thus making 100% for the five ques- 
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In order to show that the teacher’s judgment 
is unreliable in estimating the relative value of 
questions, I will give the following statement: 
One investigator submitted twenty-three ques- 
tions to twenty different teachers, and asked 
each teacher to arrange the twenty-three ques- 
tions in order of their difficulty, and the result 
was as follows: One teacher said question one 
ranked fourth in difficulty, while another said it 
ranked second in difficulty, etc. One teacher said 
question twenty-three ranked eighteenth in diffi- 
culty, and another said it was the easiest ques- 
tion in the entire group. 

In considering speed, we might say that one 
pupil may complete a task in ten minutes, while 
it may take another pupil sixty minutes to com- 
plete the same task, and if each pupil’s answer 
is correct, a grade of 100% is usually given both 
pupils. We may say that it is unfair to the slow 
working pupil not to give 100%, but may I ask 
is it not also unfair to deprive the more capable 
pupil of the opportunity to demonstrate what he 
is able to do? 

As long as each teacher uses his own system 
of grading, and we have no common instrument 
by which to measure results, we cannot hope to 
hit upon an accurate system. I believe most 
teachers will admit that a grade of 90% in a 
class under one teacher would not be a grade of 
80% under another teacher in the same school. 

Do not understand me to think it an easy mat- 
ter to grade accurately, or that I think it can be 
put on a scientific basis without a great deal of 


correctly 7%6,% ~ 444 x 10— 42%% 
7 7980 ix 10= 8%% 
Pe ™o =1 x10=10 |G 


i 79371 = 1% x 10= 1834% 
si 1%, =2 x10=20 GY 


10 100% 


thought and work, but I do believe that teachers 
in any one school can get together and develop 
a better system than we have at the present time. 





TEACHERS WANTED-— $100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government ex- 
aminations constantly being held throughout the en- 
tire country. Thousands of permanent, life, positions 
are to be filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
P249 Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all ex- 


amination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing 
examination questions, 
charge. 


the positions open and giving 
which will be 


sample 
free of 


many 
sent 
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Notes on the Teaching of Silent Reading 
W. F. Tidyman, Farmville, Va. 


(Continued ) 


VI. Consultative Reading 


Consultative reading aims at securing as di- 
rectly and quickly as possible a useful fact or bit 
of information. It is commonly used in consult- 


ing dictionaries, encyclopedias and reference 
books. 

It is similar in purpose and method to studious 
or purposeful reading, except in certain import- 


ant particulars. Thoroughness means getting 


just the desired facts and no others. Therefore, 
much emphasis is placed upon omissions. 

In order to omit intelligently and readily, it is 
neceessary that pupils know definitely what they 
are looking for, that they maintain a certain 
mental alertness, and that they use wisely con- 
textual heading for getting thought. That is, 
they should recognize at once through the head- 
ings broad divisions and sections that contain 
irrelevant matter. Having located the section in 
which the desired information will be found, the 
next step is to pick out and pass over rapidly the 
unnecessary paragraphs until the right paragraph 
is reached. ‘This will mean moderating the speed 
and noting paragraph headings or 
The class drill upon 


of reading 
topic sentences for thought. 
paragraph study suggested above should aid the 
pupils here in locating readily the key sentences 
and words. 


VII. 


Cursory Reading 


The third type of reading which we have dis- 


tinguished is reading or reading for 


This is the kind of reading most uni- 


cursory 
pleasure. 
versally and frequently used, and the kind most 
poorly taught. It is the reading which is done 


voluntarily, for its own sake, such as the reading 


of stories, histories, biographies, poems, edito- 


rials, current events, and the like. It is impos- 


sible to draw a clear line of demarcation between 
reading of this sort and studious reading. ‘There 
will of necessity be much overlapping, and at 
times the distinction will be found in the attitude 
of the learner rather than in the subject matter, 
or even method of procedure. 


The chief variations in method of ‘procedure 
from the first type will be noted here. 


1. Problem. In studious reading a clear, defi- 


nite problem is necessary as a guide to thought 
In cursory reading the well defined, thought 


problem is less necessary. 


preparatory step is chiefly to put children in the 
right mental attitude to enjoy the piece. The 


desired attitude is one of anticipation and inter- 
est. The preparation period has the additional 
function of clearing away difficulties of thought 
and form. 

Many of the devices suggested for studious 
reading will be useful in this phase of reading, 
such as giving the historical setting as in Paul 
Revere’s Ride; relating similar experiences ; and 
asking questions to recall similar experiences and 
to indicate the trend of thought. The problem 
should be adapted to the particular selection. 


2. Thought or feeling. In the second step, the 
emphasis is frequently placed upon the emotional 
response of the child. The results are measured 
primarily in terms of attitudes and feelings and 
only secondarily in terms of facts and principles 

The question to be asked in each selection 1s, 
What is there here to be enjoyed? This will 
vary naturally according to the selection. Among 
the things to be enjoyed will be found the story 
or plot; the character, as m biography and her 
stories; rhythm; pictures; beauties of form 
sentences, figures of speech, and the like; wit, 
humor, pathos, sublimity of thought. 

The questions set by the teacher will bring ou 
the special values of the selection, and usuall 
Avoid the tendenc 
Ask 1 
more questions than are necessary for comple! 
thought or feeling. Let the children feel anc 
know the piece directly, by hearing it and reading 
Occasionally let them try 


they will be less detailed. 
to over analyze, and rehash a piece. 


it as a whole. 


express the same thought in their own words 


3. Memorization. In regard to the third ste 
we may say that the emphasis in cursory reais 
is upon appreciation, not use. Nevertheless | 
frequently worth while in reading a book of it 
erary merit to take time to fix in mind some 
the main characters of the story, the princi 
points, and our reaction to the story while 


The purpose of the 
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sh in mind. Such bits of knowledge and atti- 
ides distinguish in part the cultured from the 
cultured, the systematic from the careless 

der. 

(he use of the newspaper and popular maga- 

e because of their universality are forms of 
irsory reading which should secure special at- 
ention. The special aims of the work should 


he to elevate taste and teach how to get thought 


uickly from a long printed report or discussion. 
Children may be taught to distinguish between 

‘ sensational and trivial, the common gossip of 
the press, and the more important items having 
to do with political and economic questions of 
local and national importance; to prefer the 
moderate, considered editorials to the front page 
attractions; to consider the political affiliations 
and interests of the paper in weighing its state- 
ments and stand on public questions; to give 
preference to Associated Press items and signed 
articles; to gather the gist of articles from main 
and sub-headings; and to limit thorough reading 
to a few of the most important ones, such as, 


presidential messages. 


VIII. Provision for Increasing Vocabulary 


What is to be our attitude toward word drills 
which have had such a prominent place in tradi- 
tional methods? Placing emphasis upon exten- 
sive, silent reading will undoubtedly lessen the 
need of formal drill upon isolated words. The 
teacher will rely upon the frequent contact with 
words in varying contexts, rather than upon in- 
tensive drill as the primary means of increasing 


+} 


vocabulary. 





wu 


In the class discussions the crucial and _ vital 
words will naturally receive special attention as 
a means to thought getting. Words of less im- 
portance may be passed over with slight atten- 
tion. As in the case of adult reading it is not 
necessary that the child know the meaning of 
every word in order to get the exact meaning of 
the selection. In practice some distinction should 
be made here in the various kinds of reading. 
More exact knowledge of words is needed obvi- 
ously in the studious and systematic types. 

Some word drill will be unavoidable. 
ever, this should be made incidental and as un- 
Meanings should grow 


How- 


obtrusive as_ possible. 
out of the context, and if necessary should be 
given outright until children gain power to use 
the dictionary effectively. 


IX. Speed 


Rate of reading, that is, comprehension of 
thought, is not an unmodifiable trait, fixed by 
heredity. It is extremely modifiable, and deter- 
mined in large part by the following factors: 
methods of beginning reading, the attitude of the 
learner, innate capacity, and habits. In a great 
majority of individuals speed is subject to vast 
improvement. The direction of improvement 
lies in (1) making direct associations between 
words and ideas, (2) increasing the perception 
span to take in larger units at a single glance, 
such as phrases instead of words, (3) increasing 
familiarity with words, (4) broadening and deep- 
ening child’s knowledge-apperception, (5) skill 
in locating thought, (6) habits of alertness and 
attention. 

(To be continued) 


Penmanship 


By W. C. Locker 
(Talk Delivered at the State Educational Conference, November 26, 1919) 


this brief discussion of handwriting, it is 
obvious that it will be impraticable to 
with the many salient features of this im- 

int subject. It might therefore seem  ap- 
propriate to make a little survey of the situation 
order to determine what phases of this sub- 
tare in most need of constructive suggestions, 


, . , , ; 
devote our attention, for the time being, 


ne 
ee | 


ese questions. 


In the first place, there are certain points in- 
volved in this consideration, such as the question 
of evaluation, the fundamental principles of 
execution, methods of instruction, and standards 
of excellence, upon which there is common 
agreement, and likewise 
there is sometimes difference of opinion. 

For instance, it is universally conceded that 


issues about which 


the ability to write a good hand constitutes no 
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mean accomplishment. The chief virtues of this 


accomplishment are :— 


(1) It enables one to dispatch any writing 
task in the shortest possible time, and 


this saves time for other work. 


continuously 
without fa- 
tigue, leaving the mental faculties free. 


(2) It enables one to write 


without effort, and hence 


(3) It constitutes a distinct service to others 
to execute writing in a style that can be 
read without effort or loss of time, and 
likewise an asset to the writer, in the 

saving of time, when the writing is to 


be reviewed later. 


It is further generally agreed that the ma- 
nipulative skill developed in the demonstration 
of good handwriting has its educational value ; 
that it 
visualization, 
while it contributes, by way of discipline, a very 


faculties of thought, 


discrimination, 


develops the 
perception, and 
decided moral, mental, and physical asset. These 
faculties, cultivated in the mastery of handwrit- 
ing, carry over to the performance of any com- 
parable task. 

The points on which there is difference of 


opinion and sometimes disagreement will, in 
nine cases out of ten, be spelled in attitude. 


The attitude of the individual, in turn, reflects 
The 


person who can demonstrate good handwriting 


his knowledge of and skill in the subject. 


knows how it is done and why he can do it, 
and to him it seems easy. On the other hand, 
one who does not possess this knowledge and 
skill regards the subject as impossible. These 
divergent views are the rather natural results 
of the difference in the experience and training 
of the respective parties. The fact that a vast 
majority of persons have had no really effective 
training in the art of handwriting is a sad com- 
mentary on the public school system. 

This condition of things is probably due to 
the fact that the writing systems of the past 
have shown a notable disregard of the necessity 
for a well related development of the subject. 
been, it is abundance of 


There has true, an 


drill prescribed, but the exercises set up have 


lacked variety, the variety which develops 
thought, perception and purpose, along with 


muscular control, in addition to mechanical ac- 
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tion. Previous offerings on this subject have 
left too much to the imagination and ingenuity 
of the untrained teacher. The teacher has not 
been given sufficiently clear directions for a per- 
sonal mastery of the subject in practice, and 
naturally she has had little heart to undertake 
the task of teaching others what she herself 
All of which has led to 
a rather natural attitude of indifference to the 


subject, which has been until recently well-nigh 


could not demonstrate. 


universal. 

However, this benighted subject is now claim- 
ing the attention of the thinking men and for- 
ward-looking women who are engaged in train- 
ing the youth of the land. There is an awakened 
conscience to the possibilities and the responsi- 
bility involved. 
“Why should one find greater immunity in the 
indulgence of poor handwriting than he does in 


The question is being asked, 


the use of incorrect speech?” 

A study of the underlying principles involved 
discloses the fact that this condition of things 
is due to a lack of thought on the subject and 
to the absense of sound educational methods for 
its promotion. The people lost their vision of 
the writing graces and the public conscience 
drifted into an “forms” that 
rested on 


indulgence of 
The oft quoted, 
“There is nothing either good or bad, but think- 


“feet of clay.” 


ing makes it so,” has been twisted, in connection 
with writing, to read, there is nothing bad be- 
cause it is so. The public conscience seems to 
have been dulled to the advantages of good writ- 
ing. As a remedy for the aforesaid condition, 
it is respectfully suggested :— 


(1) A little individual study of the subject 
will give a keener sense of the privilege 
and responsibility involved. 

(2) A little intelligent practice will demon- 
strate the reasonableness of the under- 
taking, and encourage ‘final mastery. 


(3) When prescriptions 1 and 2 have bee! 
faithfully followed, the individual wil 
experience a change of attitude and will 
welcome the appeal of good writing. 


The crux of the situation is in the attitude 0! 
the individual; and, as has been said _ betore, 
the attitude shown is but a reflection of the 1 
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dividual’s acquaintance with the subject. The 
person who possesses a working acquaintance 
with this art—demonstrable skill, offers con- 
vincing proof of its advantages in economy and 
enlarged ability. The imaginary “gulf” that 
exists between poor writing and good writing is 
easily spanned through proper training. Any 
one who will apply intelligent perseverance in 
an effort to bridge this gulf will, in due course, 
reach the coveted side—demonstrable - skill. 
Forthwith he will be conscious of the value of 
this practical accomplishment, and, at the same 


time, he will realize that a moral victory has 
been achieved, all of which will afford a sub- 
stantial contribution to his future usefulness and 
success. 

An understanding of these facts should 
strongly tend to raze the wall of indifferent- 
differences which has too long stood in the road 
of writing progress, and should likewise em- 
phasize the fact that pupils in the public schools 
should have, from the day they enter school, 
nothing in form or method that does not offer 
a positive contribution to this desired end. 


Announcements of the Department of Public Instruction 


Public School Bulletin No. 1 


This bulletin will be issued from time to time, 
in order to give in the briefest possible compass 
pertinent facts about the public schools for your 
information, and particularly in order that you 
may wisely consider the school legislation before 
you at this session. 


Summary of School Legislation 


Constructive school measures have been pre- 
sented in both the Senate and the House. The 
Senate bills already printed are as follows: 


1. Senate Joint Resolution No. 1.—Proposing 
amendments to Sections 130, 131, 132, 133, 135 
and 136 of the Constitution of Virginia. The 
purpose of these amendments is to remove from 
the Constitution all details in relation to the ap- 
pointment and duties of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the State Superintendent, the local board, 
and local Superintendent, and to provide that the 
manner of election, term of office, and duties 
shall be fixed by statute law. 


2. Senate Joint Resolution No. 5.—Amending 
the Constitution in order to remove the limit of 
ive mills as the aggregate of county and district 
school taxes, and to provide for a limit to be 
fixed by law. 

3. Senate Bill No. 41.—To establish a term of 
nine months as the standard for rural as well as 


rban schools, such standard to be approached 


or 


reached as speedily as possible. 


4. Senate Bill No. 1.—To amend Section 719 
of the Code to provide for the admission to the 
primary grades of children six years old and to 
public kindergartens of children under six. 


5. Senate Bill No. 9.—To provide for an ac- 
curate school census and to increase the allow- 
ance for taking same. 


6. Senate Bill No. 6.—To increase the funds 
for the payment of teachers. 


7. Senate Bill No. 7—To simplify the law re- 
lating to high schools, and to repeal fifteen sec- 
tions of the present Code, which in some cases 
are duplicates and in other instances unneces- 
sary. 

8. Senate Bill No. 2.—Re-enacting the Code 
of 1918 to provide Vocational Education. 


9. Senate Bill No. 4——Amending Section 626 
of the Code in order to place the salaries of 
Division Superintendents on the basis of school 
attendance rather than on the basis of general 
population, and to provide some sort of uniform- 
ity as between the task to be performed and the 
amount of salary to be paid. A later bulletin 
will give the salary for each city and county as 
provided in the proposed law. 

10. Senate Bill No. 8—Amending Section 786 
on powers and duties of school boards to provide 
that the Division Superintendent must make 
recommendations on the election of teachers, and 
thus assume the responsibility to find and locate 
teachers. 
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11. Senate Bill No. 5.—To provide that State 
institutions of higher learning be placed on a 
vear round basis of operation as speedily as 
funds will permit. 

12. Senate Bill No. 11—To repeal Sections 


693 and 722 of the Code, 


722 and to amend Sections 


615 and 741. 
Two or three other measures will be intro- 
duced relating to the Constitutional amendment 


on the local tax and compulsory education. 
Please keep this bulletin in your desk for ready 


reference. 


Public School Bulletin No. 2 


This bulletin is designed to give a survey ol 
the school census and a summary of receipts and 


expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1919. 


Last session was rendered difficult and unsatis- 
factory from the viewpoint of school operation, 
because of the epidemic of influenza. The situa- 
tion as regards school enrollment and average 
attendance, as revealed in this Bulletin, is rather 
more encouraging than the conditions of last 
session would have indicated; but the situation, 
even in a normal year in Virginia, is far from 
satisfactory. 

The great difference between the enrollment 
and school population, and especially the differ- 


Census SUMMARY 


School Populati Mg Seal See eal mile te a eles T amie aie baie mre 


BRSOMMIONE ccc decease 


Average Attendance 


Mumper Of Ooms, WWE 6.icise Cece ss bse ee po ewosar 


Number of 


Bit SCHOO! TEAPOMMROME (os. os. sens vewsn sae ee cindewees 


Number of Teachers... 


Cost of Instruction per Pupil Enrolled............... 


Total Cost of Schools per Pupil Enrolled............ 


piverage Saiagry Of TEACHCES. ......04 cscs caces cnecacs 


ce Oo! CC a a ie 


ence between enrollment and average daily at- 
tendance, is a matter of serious concern. A 
number of pupils of public school age attend 
private and parochial schools, but this number is 
not sufficiently large to materially affect the un- 
wholesome situaiton in Virginia. Nothing short 
of an adequate State compulsory law can be de- 
vised to bring children into the schools and to 
keep them there with reasonable regularity. If 
this is not done, the public school system fails to 
meet the situation fairly and squarely, and the 
future citizenship of the State is bound to be 
impaired. 

Attention is called to one or two points in the 
census and financial summary given below: 

1. The cities of Virginia pay to twenty-five 
hundred teachers more than half the amount 
which the counties pay to nearly eleven thousand. 

2. While the salaries of teachers in cities are 
entirely too low, and are not comparable to wages 
and salaries in other vocations, yet the situation 
in rural Virginia is most serious. Note the aver- 
age teachers’ salaries. 

3. Cities and towns maintain a nine months’ 
term. ‘The per capita cost for instruction in cities 
is about twenty dollars,-and the per capita cost 
of the total expense of education is thirty dollars. 
This is approximately what the Commission 
recommends as the minimum average per capita 
cost for the whole State. 


SESSION 1918-19. 


County City Total for Stat 

Bignvep ea aus Os 539.554 118,996 658,550 
Pe, ee eT 374,403 102,934 477,397 
piensa eerie 236,137 77,042 313,779 
Eh ere ee 8,506 1,860 10,45 
min VO) Riba wae e weet 2,217 607 2,524 
a ae 19,044 10,929 29,973 
sipbencareisivn oaaibials 10,848 2,560 13,417 
Paine Ac oispnG $ 11.21 $ 21.89 $ 13.51 
eerie eae 17.32 30.50 20.00 
Se ee 388.00 876.00 450.0 
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Public School Bulletin No. 2 


Approximate 


FROM STATE: 


Financial Summary July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919 


REcEIPTS 


TOs IMS, Sysatsie brat ale eon sO dO WEEDS oe Re aN ERS RET RRM 
Se FRE Ssh oid erica he Beadle mewn ak wana Setedn MEAS 
Feo ORDA OR REDS Score eee oda R Silom Sew tics emia sek Ge ee aiewinw eee eA ie 
Pe) eee eR SY ocr ovis ooo ois a Seas ORs RWEee Obie Ase REE eR 
ROE I OES ee re a ee he ail cg tones na duelc iain Cera Aid etal 
PROM CURR: SOUR Cet ao soos es 5.5.8 Wisasinsie o's sine nwtawe wie eloaia niet 
ROR COT Eee RIS aoa sve sisvieis ws diarsiwwinisigwic sn ain Siew esd sie win we ouiped eve 
DIsBURSEMENTS. 
County City 
GEN BARA TAO Ay. oie Ain pene siw suns aw aieneeos $ 156,617.72 $ 64,436.66 
School Board expenses, Superintendents _ salaries, 
Clerks salaries, Office expenses. 
SO ae Wb e OC) Ge | Cn ee eae 4,200,641.21 2,252,319.77 
Teachers’ salaries. 
POR (PHAR Se dctiededenedciwadwenenswesnese 591,830.23 421,650.63 
Janitors, Fuel, Supplies, Stationery. 
POR. REPAIRERS, cian dose sinicipveus-p alee wlaseigicliccaaalasale 176,132.46 90,090.39 
Repairs, upkeep, Ins. 
LUA PRELIM MEDD) 544.5006 s6cceonuadsmadwaeene 18,859.79 33,185.48 
Medical Inspection, Libraries, Summer Normals, 
Compulsory Attendance, etc. 
TREASURERS’ COMMISSIONS ...............05. 164,727.96 7,312.56 
Ee re 52,480.69 11,101.37 
\ttys’ fees; recording deeds; delinquents of previous 
year, etc. 
OT oo >: a ner ene ae rere nee 49,754.22 96,784.51 
ETT DI i cnvicndcicensatekduadehiowseen 352,710.67 94,168.50 
PCE ROI eS ee a Sears a Cea 7,538.70 9,527.90 
BAL, CAPETALIZATOON  occcccsvccccéesvccusccsess 713,939.82 59,075.52 
Permanent Improvement, Furn., payment of debts, 
interest, etc. ; 
REE cp cdienatieladenintktetatukuaeoheaks 1,020,931.58 70,727.18 
partial amounts to Treasurers and corrections in 
erts from Superintendents: ............0.s0c00008 
Beas eerie ane nee eae here eran ome me ontataie. 1,919,610.03 40,269, 32 


Treasurers, Owed on bonds of literary Fund, etc. 


$2,690,283.73 


524,205.57 


$1,608,906.39 
2,388, 344.86 
1,735,040.83 
740,701.18 


957,150.92 
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$ 3,214,549.30 


7,430,744.18 


$10,645,293.48 


Total 
$ 221,054.38 


6,452,960.98 


1,013,480.86 


52,045.27 


172,040.52 


63,582.00 


146,538.73 
446,879.17 
17,066.69 


773,015.34 


1,091,658.76 





10,716,545.61 


$10,645,293.48 


1,959,879.35 


lance at the end of the year necessary to maintain schools for succeeding year until taxes come in 
December Ist. 
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Editorial 


The Budget Bill of Governor Davis 


In the last issue of THE JOURNAL we made a 
number of references to the matter of financing 
the schools. At that time the budget prepared 
by Governor Davis had not been published. Since 
then the document has been submitted to the 
General Assembly. We cannot but congratulate 
Governor Davis upon the business-like way in 
which he has prepared the budget. It means 
much to the State to have such a document come 
from the Governor to the General Assembly. 

With reference to the public schools of Vir- 
ginia, in addition to the taxes fixed by law, the 
Governor has recommended a direct appropria- 
tion of $1,865,000 to be put at the disposal of 
the State This 
mended appropriation is an increase of about one 


3oard of Education. recom- 
million dollars over previous appropriations made 


for public school purposes. In making up 
the budget and in recommending this appropria- 
tion for the public schools the Governor has 
shown himself a true friend to the public school 


All who are deeply interested in schools 


system. 
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are grateful to the Governor for the stand that 
he has taken, and we are sure that superin- 
tendents, trustees, and teachers will work for 
the adoption of the Governor’s recommendations 
for the public school system. 

While we recognize that more money is still 
needed for the public schools in order that they 
may reach the standard of efficiency so earnestly 
hoped for, yet we believe that the increase of a 
million dollars (which we hope will be supple- 
mented by the General Assembly in 1922 by 
increase in taxation) will aid materially in ad- 
vancing the efficiency of our system at this 
critical time. 


National Song Week 
We call special attention to the articles on 
Music written by Miss Florence C. Baird. In 
the opinion of THE JouRNAL, no school is com- 
First, 
because it is recreation; second, because it adds 


plete without some instruction in music. 


charm to the school, and third, because it is a 
means by which community and school may be 
linked together. 

We wonder if the teachers of Virginia are 
planning to observe the National Week of Song 
from February 22d to 28th. It should be an 
enthusiastic event in the life of the school. We 
hope that the teachers will interest themselves 
in this movement. 
book. The Cable Company, of Chicago, pub- 
lishes ror Best Songs; the American Book Com- 
pany has a little book called /nstitute Songs, and 
C. C. Birchard, of Boston, Mass., has a_ book 
called 55 Community Songs. 


Get some community song 


If you are going to observe this music week. 
you should get the community together and let 
everybody in the community come to the school 
Get 
something about it. 


for the singing. your newspapers to sa) 
Every day, have a special 
We doubt whether 
all the children know all the stanzas in “Amer- 
A veri 


good way to follow up the National Week o! 


song service for the children. 


” 


ica.” See if they cannot learn them all. 
Song is for each week thereafter during the se 
sion of your school to have a gathering at om 
of the homes of the neighbors where some of the 
The object of the Nationél 
Week of Song should not be forgotten; namel! 


songs will be sung. 


to emphasize patriotic songs and to have ever) 
community familiar with them. 
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President Anderson 


Numerous changes have taken place in the 
educational institutions of Virginia during the 
year. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, William 
uid Mary College, Hampden-Sidney College, 
State Normal School at Fredericksburg, and the 
State Normal School at Harrisonburg, all have 
had a change of presidents. On April rst Dr. 
Dice R. Anderson will become president of the 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College at Lynch- 
burg, succeeding the late Dr. William A. Webb. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College is indeed to 

congratulated upon securing the services of so 
ctive and energetic a man. Dr. Anderson is in 
he prime of life, is thoroughly familiar with the 
hest educational work of the country, and is a 
craduate of Randolph-Macon College and Chi- 
ago University. His professional career has 
been one of broad experience, and he has taught 
schools as well as in colleges. 
At present he is professor of history and 
economics in Richmond College, where he has 


+ 


secondary 


been for ten years. 


Dr. Anderson is an organizer of real ability. 
As secretary of the Civic Association of Rich- 
mond he has worked incessantly to improve the 
city government, and his ability has commanded 
the respect even of his opponents. As secretary 
of the Committee for the Victory Loan Cam- 
paign in Richmond he demonstrated his ability 
to handle quickly large problems. He is a force- 
ful speaker and a leader of power. Dr. Ander- 
son will be greatly missed in Richmond. Friends 
of Dr. Anderson look for still greater develop- 
ment of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College at 
Lynchburg under his tactful and vigorous direc- 


tion. 


John A. McGilvray 


Tue JouRNAL regrets to learn of the death 
of John A. McGilvray. Mr. McGilvray was a 
lovable man, deeply interested in education, and 
well versed in its problems. For a great number 
of years he was connected with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and at one time Secretary or 
First Clerk; later Assistant Secretary. During 


his connection with the Department he was editor 


of the School Journal of Virginia, the predeces- 
sor of THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Through this journal he inspired a deep interest 
among the teachers, superintendents and trustees 
in the school system, and always stood for the 
things which would develop the teaching profes- 
sion. His friends, and they are numerous, are 
filled with sorrow at his death. No one ever 
really knew Mr. McGilvray but to esteem him. 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education 
Association Held ai 


Cleveland 


The school people of Virginia have not recog- 
nized as fully as they might the importance of 
the National Education Association. One of the 
most important of its meetings is that of the De- 
partment of Superintendence which is held an- 
nually in February. This year the meeting will 
be heid in Cleveland, beginning February 23d. 
To this meeting should go every person inter- 
ested in supervisory work. 


The program, however, is rich in material de- 
voted to other than questions of supervision. 
The first feature of the program 
the democratization of supervision; the second 
meeting deals with the historical side of our edu- 
cational development ; the third meeting relates to 
school finances; the fourth to Americanization ; 
the fifth meeting has to do with the Federal De- 
partment of Education and teachers’ organiza- 
tions ; and the sixth meeting takes up recent inno- 
vations in American education. 


treats of 


Along with the Department of Superinten- 
dence are held meetings of the Council of State 
Departments of Education; the National Council 
of Education; the Council of Normal 
Presidents ; the American Association of Teach- 


School 


ers’ Colleges; and several other departments and 
associations, all of vital interest. 


The railroads have arranged for reduced fare, 
and it is anticipated that the meeting will be one 
of the largest held in its history. We trust that 
Virginia will have a large representation at 


Cleveland. 





The Superindendent 
Who 1s held responsible for the 


a public scl 


success or failure of 


Who must have lear understanding of the work 
of the choo al he forces which must be 
utilized in order that the schools may render the 
largest possible service? 

respect and confidence 


Who must win and keep the 


of the support of the Board 


] ] ] ] 
community and the Val 


of Education 


Who must furnish inspiration and guidance to the 
teaching force, make teaching conditions as favorable 
as possible, and maintain a spirit of professional 
service ? 


In short, to whom must the people, the board of 


education and the teachers look for expert advice and 


profession il leadersl ip? 
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To all these questions there can be but one answer- 


the Superintendent. 


any purpose in society ther 


To accomplish great 
leaders, 


for the 


must be organized effort under competent 


Sympathetic co-operation and a due regard 
all engaged in the undertaking 


but 


rights and welfare of 


are important elements of success, organization 


must be maintained and responsible leadership ac- 
knowledged. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of those who would 


separate the teaching profession into warring factions 
and bring discord where harmony and co-operation ar¢ 
essential, all professionally minded teachers will con- 

tinue to recognize the necessity of an organized sys- 

tem under the leadership of a competent superintendent 

whom they will loyally support in his efforts to maké ) 
the schools offer the largest contribution to the wel- 
fare of the children and the state. 


Hucu S. Masi 


Rhyme and Poster Contest Brings Enthusiastic Response 
for Virginia Boys and Girls 


and Poster Contests 1n- 


The 


augurated by the Virginia Tuberculosis Associa- 


Special Rhyme 


tion in the Influenza Prevention Campaign con- 


ducted jointly by the State Board of Health and 


the Association, brought enthusiastic response 
from every section of Virginia, showing that the 
idea of the two prevention rules on the State 


Board of Health Placard have taken hold of the 
of our school population. 


mitted that the com- 


boys and girls Such 


a wealth of material was sul 


mittees on aw: found themselves confronted 


with a difficult task in choosing the winners. 


Miss Dorothy Ellen White, of Midlothian, Va., 
won the special prize of twenty-five dollars in 
the Adult Poster Contest. The drawing which 
Miss White sent in is excellent in design and 


workmanship, and will likely be used in some 
official way. 

The High School Prizes for the best posters 
went to Miss Gladys Thompson, of Floris High 
School, Fairfax County; Miss Kate Page, of the 
Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton; and Miss 
Mary Deubre Hawkins, of Midlothian, Chester- 
field County. 


In the Grammar School Poster Contest the 
winners were Miss Miriam Williams, of Reed- 
County; Miss Dorothy 


and Henry Walker, 


ville, Northumberland 


Pullen, of Newport News; 
Baker School, Richmond. 


In the entries made in the Primary School 
Poster Contest full conditions were not met, and 
The 


several 


the prizes not awarded committee 01 


award, which included doctors prom- , 
inent in the public health work of the State, wer 
very careful to throw out of the contest every 
poster and rhyme that did not fully illustrate t] 


two prey entive rules. 


In the Rhyme Contest a number of very ex et 
cellent as well as very amusing rhymes were sub- 
mitted. The first prize in the High School Con 
test went to James Justice, a student in th 5 
Fourth Year of the High School at Charlottes 
ville; the second prize to Miss Margaret Graham 
Kemper, Third Year High School, Harrison- 
the third prize, resulting in a tie, to Miss 
Marshall High Schoo! 


Richmond, and Miss Carrie Anderson, Danvillt 


High School. 


burg ; 
Dorothy Cridlin, John 


In the Grammar Grade Contest, Miss Katha 
rine Thomas, of Fork Union, carried off the first T 
prize, and Miss Dorothy Esther Hurt, of Wythe- oad 
ville, the second prize. Sup 
Thomas S. Friedel, of Thelma, Louisa County. repo 

of « 


The third prize went t 


Secu) 


The prize rhymes will be published in the Feb- 
ruary number of Sunbeams, published at Ce well 


tawba Sanatorium, Va. Port 
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Items Regarding State Teachers’ Association 








State Teachers’ Association | 
District E 
\Ve, the presidents of the County Teachers’ As- 


sociations of district E. composing the Executive Com- 
these Associations, at a meeting held in 
Dec. 20th, 1919, adopted the following 


mittee of 
Danville on 
resolutions : 


1. That we urge that the proposed amendment to 
already approved by the _ State 
Teachers’ removing the restriction on 
local tax rate for schools, be approved by the next 
General Assembly, submitting same to the vote of the 
people at as early a date as practical. 


the constitution, 
Association, 


2. That the Local District and City Boards be 
bolished, and supplanted by the County and City Unit, 
which school board shall establish or fix the Local 
school levy. 

3. That we urge the next Legislature to provide 


such school funds as will make adequate provision 


meeting the present and increased needs of the 
schools. 
4. That this increase of State School Funds be 


ised by increase in rate of state school tax (to 20c) 
the hundred dollars, rather than by a direct ap- 
propriation by the General Assembly. 

That we call on each county association, at the 
pense of the association, to send one or more rep- 
entatives to Richmond, at the proper time, to appear 
ore the Legislature in the interest of the schools. 

That we urge the county organizations, such 
Patrons Leagues, Womens’ Clubs, Farmers’ Unions, 
resolutions to the members of the 


Legislature from their county, requesting them to sup- 


to address 


rt the recommendations of the State Board of 
ucation for the improvement and betterment of our 
hools. 

7. That all resolutions be sent to the county sup- 


erintendent asking him to forward same to the State 


Department of Education. 


J. W. COOK, Danville, Va. 
W. W. BARNHART, Clarksville, Va. 
C. B. GREEN, Boydton, Va. 





Clifton Forge Teachers Meet 





The teachers of the Graded and High Schools of 
Forge met on Dec. 10, I919, to hear a re- 
port of the State Teachers’ Association given by City 
Superintendent R. C. Bowton. This most excellent 
report showed much thought and work on the part 
of our superintendent, who had spared no pains in 
securing data relative to the local school situation as 
well as that in other parts of the state. In this re- 


Clifton 


port the great need for an increase in taxes and a 





better compulsory law was emphasized. At the close 
of the meeting the following resolutions were adopted: 

The Clifton Forge request the repre- 
sentatives in the State Senate Dele- 
gates to enact into law: 

An increase in the State tax tor 
cents to 20 cents. 

The pending amendment to the State Constitution 
removing the local tax limit of 50 cents for schools. 

An increase in the direct oppropriation of $500,000. 

A real compulsory education law. 

A nine months’ school term for every child in Vir- 


teachers of 


and House of 


schools from 14 


ginia. 

Such changes in the constitution as will enable the 
Legislature to reorganize the school machinery when 
in its judgment reorganization is necessary. 

MAUD BIGHAM, 
MRS. J. A. QUINN, 
MARY BRUGH. 


Committee. 





Ridgeley School, Shenandoah County 


Johnston District. 


Miss Grace Hamrick, Teacher. 








For the past three or four years our school house 
has been in a very bad condition, as the plastering 
had fallen off at six or eight different places, and the 
building was very cold. 

Last winter we had a box supper and received four- 
teen dollars and thirty-two cents ($14.32). Our 
superintendent said that he would try to have the 
school house repaired if we would use ten dollars of 
our money towards paying for it, which we were glad 
to do. He also asked us to raise money enough to 
pay for Alabastine to paint the building. So we had 
a festival and raised seventeen dollars and twenty-five 
cents ($17.25). 

The Johnston 
board and covered the 
painted it with Alabastine. The 
paint for roof and repair to stove and 
$100.00. We paid $2.40 for Alabastine, also $4.32 for 
spouting one side of the roof. With the money we 
had left we bought a teacher’s desk for $16.00. The 
School Board also had the roof painted and repaired. 


School beaver- 


inside of the 


District Joard got 


room and we 
beaver-board and 


labor cost 


We have patent desks, a pratically new stove, and 
have oiled the floors. Since school opened we had a 
former teacher visit our and’ she said the 
school house looked like a parlor to what it did when 
she taught here. 


schc 01, 


We have now organized a “Civic League” and hope 
to make other improvements in the near future. 

The children take great pleasure in trying to keep 
the building looking nice and not getting the walls 
dirty. They feel that it was through their efforts 
that we now have a nice, comfortable room. 


to 
to 
+> 





Resolutions Passed by Buckingham Co. 
Teachers’ Association and 


School Board 








The Buckingham County Teachers’ association and 
the Buckingham County School Board in convention 
assembled at Dillwyn, Va., January 3, 1920, realizing 
the inadequacy of the present school laws and school 
funds have expressed themselves in favor of the fol- 
lowing constitution and statutory amendments: 

1. To remove from the constitution the limit on the 
local school tax, the limit to be fixed by law. 

2. To remove the limitations on compulsory school 
attendance laws. 


STATUTORY AMENDMENTS. 


a nine months term as standard to 
be reached by rural as well as urban schools. 


1. To provide 


2. To admit children six years old to the primary 
grades. 

3. To provide for an accurate school census every 
five years and for a cumulative census each intervening 
year. 

4. To simplify the laws relating to high schools 
and provide for the development of high schools with- 
out prejudice to the elementary schools. 

5. To 

6. To provide for the salaries of division superin- 
tendents on an equitable basis, 


re-enact the law for vocational education. 
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7. To provide that teachers be elected by trustees 
on recommendations of superintendents. 

8. To provide that State funds for teachers’ sal- 
aries be increased by increasing the State tax from 
14 to 20 cents. 

9. To provide that the cash appropriation to the 
public schools be increased by $450,000 for elementary 
and high schools. 

10. To provide that certain State institutions of 
higher learning be conducted on a year round basis. 

11. To provide that no educational institution hay- 
ing a charter from the Assembly shall confer degrees 
unless it meet the standards set up by the State Board 
of Education. 

12. To provide for physical education and medical 
inspection of school children. 

13. To repeal certain sections in the code which 
are now useless. 

Now be it resolved: 

That we petition our senator and representative to 
use their influence and support toward the passage of 
these amendments. 

Let it be further resolved: 

That copies of these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes of the association and board, be sent to the 
Senator and Representative of this,County, be sent to 
the local paper, and to the VircintA JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TION. 

3e it further resolved: 

That Mr. W. W. Haskins is endorsed as repre- 
sentative of Buckingham County School Board. 
GrosEcLose, President. 
Kyte, Secretary. 


Henry C. 
Mrs. J. S. 


The Question Box 
The Principles of Teaching Practicalized 
Advisory Editor, Jos. E. Avent 


Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 


1. How can a teacher improve his method of ques- 
tioning ?—R. B. 

Answer. Do the following: 

a. Plan good questions, while preparing the recita- 
tion, deciding of which pupils to ask certain ques- 
tions. 

b. Occasionally write your questions out on paper 
so you can see how they look. 

é. Do not confine your questions to those printed 
in' the book, though you may use many of them profit- 
ably. 

d. Use questions of large enough scope to call for 
reorganization, summarizing, or application of the 
facts of the lesson. 

e. The best way is to have a large question big 
enough to run through the recitation or further (see 
next question). 

f. Encourage questioning by all the pupils. The 
more the pupils, and the less the teacher, ask ques- 
tions, the more successful the recitation. 


2. What do you consider the value of “the prob- 
lem in the recitation?’—C. 8S. 

Answer. a. Its solution becomes a specific aim for 
the recitation. 

b. It calls for 


gives. 


more information than one book 


c. It affords a basis for organizing the material 
and the activities and the questions of the recitation. 


d. It calls for use of judgment by children in the 
selection and rejection of information bearing upod 
the problem. 

e. It subordinates memorizing to thinking. 

f. It makes possible immediate use of the knowl 
edge gained. 

g. It provides for co-operative class activity. 

h. It stimulates the development of true individ 
uality. 

i. It combines best individuality and co-operation, 
both of which are desirable traits. 
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The New Citizenship 


Carolyn McMullan 
Supervisor Fifth Grade State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


The New Citizenship is really a community 
pageant. It is a very small volume, written by 
Mr. Percy Mackaye, perhaps better known as 
the author of Jeanne D’Arc. Though first in- 
tended for use among the newly naturalized citi- 
zens in New York City, the New Citizenship is 
especially fitting just at this time in our nation’s 
history for school or community use every- 
where, whether immediately among the foreign 
born or not. It presents so forcibly a problem in 
which every citizen of America should be actively 
interested, and one that has been neglected. This 
neglect is partly responsible for strikes and bol- 
shevism that we find developing in our country, 
and other troubles which sympathetic understand- 
ing and treatment at the right time might have 

The New Citizenship brings before us 
both sides of the situation. After even a read- 
ing of it, one feels the more truly the meaning 
of “America,” and the desire to be a better 
American. It lends itself readily to reading, 
study, or representation, out of doors, or indoors, 
with simple treatment or elaborate. It seems 
to me that a good time for the study and repre- 
sentation of the New Citizenship would be just 
after a study of Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations. The stag- 
ing of it would necessitate the memorization of 
the basic principles of our government and an 
appreciable understanding of that period of our 
history and of our nation’s growth and present 
Therefore, it is appropriate for use in 
the second or third year of the high school. 

This drama may teach, demonstrate, and at 
the same time, interest. Ibsen has said, “The 
experience of all countries has sufficiently estab- 
lished the fact that dramatic art, in every age in 
which it has been cultivated, has, in a higher 
legree than any other (art), shown itself an 
important factor in the education of the people.” 
lt is said that “the prime function of the dra- 
matist of to-day is to bring man to a conscious- 
ness of his responsibility and to incite him to 
‘onstructive measures for social reform.” Both 
these principles speak for the drama a place in 
cur schools, and for the New Citizenship a 
timely place. 


ave vided. 


Status. 


Our generosity in allowing the foreign born a 
place in our country has put a responsibility 
upon us as a nation. We know that some have 
come for economic reasons, others that they 
might have an independent growth as men among 
equals. With them they have brought something 
from the older lands which they felt would be 
a contribution to a new civilization—“Their art, 
literature, their historical perspective, their fer- 
vor for the opportunity to experiment, to ad- 
venture, to give a cast to this new world’s life.” 
Too often we forget that there are too sides to 
this question ; too often we feel that we are giv- 
ing all and receiving nothing. Too often we say 
to the new-comer, “All men are born free and 
equal,” and we go on our way, forgetful that he 
is not free, in that he still has many of the limi- 
tations of his old life, nor is he equal for many 
reasons. He is as a man without tools, many 
times not even acquainted with the language— 
needs to make progress in this new land. This 
man is our charge, one who needs and deserves 
care and thoughtful consideration. It is our duty 
and our opportunity to help him understand 
America. We cannot transform him by a course 
in school, for “America” is the expression of a 
spirit, an attitude, an outlook, and a faith; but 
since our schools are the laboratories of our de- 
mocracy, and since they are common property, 
they appear to be the most serviceable instru- 
ments that we possess for the development of a 
better American. There we have the problem 
of contact—of living and working together— 
that is needed. 


In times past, and at present to a great extent, 
the school has been the beginning of things for 
the boys and girls, but to the man and woman, 
it was as a thing outside life. Now the ten- 
dency is to make the school a community center, 
the center of the social, the intellectual, and eco- 
nomic life. Because of this, we hope for better 
things in the future, and a realization of useful- 
ness as the real essence of Americanism. Be- 
lieving this, I repeat the need of the New Citi- 
zenship to make real to us the large symbolic 
aspects of our national life. 
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Physical Training for School Children 


By George O. Draper 
Y.M.C. A. State Secretary for Physical Education 


(Series I. No. 3) 
a PREPARE 


Command 


FOR EXERCISE. 
Clear Desk. 
Open Windows. 


POSITION. 


Care- 


Command 2. 
Teacher should 
fully the sitting position 

the child and correct 


note 


of 
errors in posture. 
Command 3. CLASS 
STANDS. 
Command 4. TAKE DIS- 


TANCE. 

One. Raise arms to front 
horizontal 
should clear the back of 

standing in 


(fingers 
the one 
front). 

Two. 
horizontal. 

Three. Attention. 

A. CORRECTIVE 

CISES. 

ha Neck 

and trunk 

keeping the elbows and 

head well back and the 


Swing arms to side 


EXER- 


firm, bend head 


forward, 


back flat. One See 
figure (1). 

Return to _ position. 
Two. 

Repeat twelve times 


counting one, two: one, 
two, etc. 

With 
above head, bend 
ward keeping the arms 
in line with the spinal 


arms. vertical 


for- 











Series l No . 





Repeat twelve times, counting. 


column and the head 
between the arms. One 
(fig. 2). 

Return to position. 
Two. 


I 


2 


3. 3 CO-ORDINATION 

I. Step left foot sideward left at the same 
time bend the trunk sideward left and 
raise both arms sideward and upward to 
vertical above head. One (fig. 3). 

Return to position. Two. 

Repeat twelve times in rhythm counting 

one, two: one, two etc. 

Note. For lower grades omit the body 

bending. 

II. The same as preceding exercise but in 

the opposite direction. (fig. 4). 

Repeat twelve times in rhythm. 

C. STIMULATIVE EXERCISES. 

I. Place hands on hips, alternate knee rais- 

ing (stationary running). 
Repeat at least twelve times rapidly, count- 
ing one, two: one two, ete. (fig. 5). 
Il. Same as preceding exercise with the ex- 
ception that the knees are kept straight. 
(fig. 6). 
Repeat rapidly twelve times, counting one, 
two: one, two, etc. 
After completing the series have the 
children take several deep breaths before 
they take their seats and the windows are 
closed. 
D. RECREATIVE EXERCISES. 
School Room Games. 

Bee—For first, second and third grades. The 
children choose an object which they hide after 
sending one of their number from the room. 
When the child returns and begins to hunt for 
the hidden object, the others buzz loudly when 
he is near the hiding place and softly when he 





EXERCISES. 


is far from it until the object is found. 


the room. 
of the cards holding it up so that it can be 
All 


Store—For upper grades. A _ pack of cards 
with a single letter of the alphabet on one side 
is placed on the desk by the teacher in front o! 
She then precedes to turn over on 


clearly seen by all the pupils in the room. 


the players compete in naming an object found 
hardware, 


in 


they have decided to keep. 


whatever store, (grocery, 


Cl 


The one who 


tT 


Cy 


hr 





S 








‘als- 
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ee 
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one, 


The 
after 
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mes an object gets the card. The teacher 
hen turns up another card. No object for 
which a card has been given may be used again, 
even though a name has been called it may 

be used again by any player providing a card 
was not given for it previously. Descriptive ob- 
jects may not be used for illustration. In play- 
grocery store the teacher turns up “H”. 
Heinz catsup may not be used but horse radish 
may. This game may be used without cards 
y having the teacher write the letters on the 
ard. Cities, rivers, animals, birds, flowers or 
well known characters may be substituted for 


the stores. 
SCHOOL YARD GAME 


Antony Over—Divide the players into two 
‘reams, A and B. The game is played around a 
small building such as around a one room school 
house or a shed around which there is free run- 


ning space. Team A. is given a soft ball and 
one of their members throws it over the building 
to team B. If the ball is caught the whole of 
team B. slips around the building all going the 
same way and throws trying to hit some one on 
team A. Team A. tries to escape the ball by 
dodging and running around the building to the 
opposite side. If a player is hit he goes to B’s 
side. If no one is hit the teams keep their new 
places and B. throws the ball over to A. If the 
ball is not caught it is thrown back and forth 
until caught, when the above play is made. That 
team which first hits all of the opposing players 
wins, or a time limit may be agreed upon and 
the team having the greatest number of players 
at the end of the time wins. 

The author of these drills is willing to help 
Superintendents and Principals in promoting 
physical training in the school. Address 904 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Co-Operative Education Association 
Geo. W. Guy, Executive Secretary 


1920 Has a Brilliant Outlook for 
Community Organization 
in Virginia 

In discussing the problem of community or- 
ganization some statesman recently said, “it 1s 
‘master stroke in the new democracy.” Since 
the world has been made safe for democracy 
is incumbent upon us to make democracy safe 
ior the world. Our motto is “Every public 
school in Virginia a Community Center where 
citizens may unite for the improvement of 
heir educational, social, moral, physical, civic 
ud economic interests.” Our platform includes 
tter schools, better roads and_ streets, better 
health, better home and farm conditions. We 
now have over a thousand leagues and _thirty- 
ive thousand members back of this program. 
fact, the entire citizenship of Virginia has 
tood loyally by us during the war and it is 
oped that in the solution of the “after-the- 
var” problems that we will still remain united. 
unity there is strength. While this has be- 
ome trite yet it is so teeming with truth that 

‘ person may be pardoned using it. 


Since the Thanksgiving meeting sixty new 


‘cagues have reported and over twenty-five 


thousand dollars have been raised thus bringing 
the sum total for school and civic purposes to 
nearly $80,000 in addition to the war work ag- 
gregating nearly a million. 

During the past year 151 leagues improved 
the schools and grounds, 139 laid special em- 
phasis on health, 88 leagues were so interested 
in physical education that they put in special 
playground and athletic equipment, 56 held 
“Good Roads” campaigns, 48 observed “Better 
Farm Day”, 70 reported some definite work 
along the line of civic and moral improvement, 
36 put in school nurses, 21 put in new libraries, 
6 leagues were instrumental in putting music in 
school, 11 supplemented teachers’ and janitors’ 
salaries. 

During 1920 everything bids fair for unprece- 
dented success. Encouraging reports are com- 
ing in on each mail. One community in Bucking- 
ham has just reported over $6,000 raised by the 
citizens for a new high school. 

A stream cannot be better than its source and 
it is only through community organizations that 
we hope to create a sentiment for better schools 
(longer terms and better paid teachers), better 
health, better roads, and better farm and home 
conditions. 
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The Department of School Hygiene 


By Mary Evelyn Brydon, M. D., Director Bureau Child Welfare and School Hygiene 
State Board of Health 





taining to sanitation of the sch 





This department will be edited under the auspices of the State Board of Health and any question per- 
ool, personal or public health, or physical inspection, will be gladly answered 
in these columns. For immediate reply enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





Physical Education in Virginia 

Results of Physical Inspection Day, the work 
of the teachers of the State, have gone a long 
way toward crystalizing the sentiment of Vir- 
ginia in favor of adequate legislation looking to 
health examinations and physical training as a 
necessary branch of school work. 
read it is entirely pos- 
sible that a measure looking to broadening the 
scope of the existing West law, which provided 
for the inspection of school children, will have 
hands of the 


Before this article is 


received favorable action at the 
legislature. 

A bill drawn in the 
of Virginia amends the West law in several im- 


interest of the children 
portant particulars. 

In addition to continuing the authority of 
county boards of supervisors and city councils 
to provide for the inspection of school children 
and the employment of school nurses such bodies 
are authorized to employ physical directors, who 
shall assist teachers in organizing such physical 
activities shall tend to 


their physical improvement and upbuilding. 


among the children as 


One section of the tentative measure pro- 
vides for the financial co-operation of the State 
Board of Education with the local authorities 
through contributions toward the annual salary 
of the physical director, nurse or physician who 
may be employed. 

It is further provided that after September 
1920, in all the public elementary and_ high 
schools of the State the pupils shall receive, as 
part of the educational program, such examina- 
tions, health instruction, and daily physical train- 
ing as shall be prescribed by the State Board of 
Education and approved by the State Department 
of Health. 

Teachers are to be 
health examinations and to instruct school chil- 
dren along physical lines by such courses in 


the normal schools of the State as may fit them 


prepared to conduct 


for such work including courses in preventive 
medicine, medical inspection, health instruction 
and physical training. 

After September, 1925, no applicant, under 
the terms of this bill, may receive a teacher’s 
certificate who has not covered creditably such 
courses as are above indicated in some school 
recognized to be in good standing by the State 
Board of Education. 

The bill authorizes the State Board of Edu- 
cation to appoint a supervisor of physical edu- 
cation and provides an appropriation a third of 
which is to be expended in providing proper 
The remainder is to be ex- 
pended by the same Board, with the advice and 
approval of the State Department of Health, in 
providing medical and dental inspection, school 


physical education. 


nurses, physicians and clinics for school chil- 
dren, and hygienic instruction. 


Health Supervisors 


When the State Board of Health 
stalled a County School Nurse in Loudon County 
in 1916, a far-reaching impor- 
tance to make physical inspection of the school 
children, it thought that nurses would 
eventually be put in all counties to supervise 
It was quickly 
number ot 


first in- 
movement. of 
was 


the health of school children. 
realized, however, that to wait a 
years for nurses to make physical inspection was 
not fair to the children, and a plan was worked 
out by which the teachers were to make the 
inspection, which plan was most successfully in- 
augurated November 3rd of last year. The 
next step in the development of this phase of 
health work is county school nurses or health 
supervisors in all counties as originally planned 
by the State Board of Health. 

The duties of these county school nurses are 
not finally fixed in the minds of any, since the 
work is new enough to be still in the making, 
future will doubtless disclose further 


and the 
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levelopment. 
oted at present, however, are definite. 


The fundamental principles ac- 


1 


Virst, she is to assist the county health office, 
there is one, or any local physician whom she 
1 interest in making physical inspection of the 
thool children. If no doctor is available, she 
; to make the inspection herself with the aid of 
teacher; in both instances making and keep- 

» records of all children examined. 


Second, she is to do the follow-up work in 
homes of the children, in an effort to secure 
rection of defects found. 
hird, she acts as health supervisor of school 
s, grounds, etce., in regard to sanitation, 
utilation, water supply, etc., and offers sug- 
vestions in regard to personal hygiene of pupils. 
In the past, for lack of a better agency, the 
nurses have also in some instances supervised the 
sical training exercises of pupils in rural 
We think that the time is not far distant when 
rural school nurses will all be called health 
supervisors, as the Health Supervisor in New- 
News is called, and as the Henrico County 
Superintendent intends to call the one he hopes 
install in his schools within the next two 
mniths. 
Next in the development of the duties of the 
lth supervisors, as we now see it, is their 
supervision of teaching of hygiene in the schools, 
just as art, geography, English, and other aca- 
lemic branches are supervised. 
The rural school nurse is the logical outcome 
' physical inspection by teachers. The teachers 
an find the defects, but have not time for follow- 
work to obtain corrections, nor are their 
eflorts along this line so successful as that of the 
woman with the technical training. 
The supervision of the teaching of hygiene 
would also require a definite person for the task, 
though she need not necessarily be a nurse. 


Counties now having the services of school 
iurses are Loudoun, Frederick, Fairfax, Alex- 
dria, Clarke, Fauquier, Prince William, Prince 
“dward, Albemarle, Norfolk (in three of its dis- 
‘ricts), Pittsylvania, Henrico (colored), and Au- 
gusta, with other nurses working in circum- 
‘cribed rural districts in the following counties : 
Wise, Smyth, Bedford, Henry, and Bath. This 
eaves ninety counties in the State without nurses, 


and in which the only attention that can be paid 
to the children in the schools is that given by the 
teachers. The further development of the work 
to county health supervisors will, we think, be 
a natural outcome of the excellent work that has 
been done by the teachers. 


The Modern Health Crusade 


The Modern Health Crusade should be put on 
in the schools immediately, and teachers desiring 
information and supplies are asked to write to 
the Virginia Tuberculosis Association, 1110 Cap- 
itol Street, Richmond, Va. 


Well Babies Conferences for Every 
County 


The Bureau of Child Welfare and School 
Hygiene of the State Department of Health an- 
nounces that, during the months of April, May 
and June, “Well Babies’ Conferences” will be 
held in every county in the State. 

This is the beginning of an annual program 
having as its object the getting of all children of 
pre-school age in good physical condition for 
entering school. [Examinations will be made to 
discover physical defects which may exist in all 
children from the ages of one month to six years, 
and will include weighing and measuring tests. 

It is proposed to reach every child in every 
county, and to that end the most popular organi- 
zation in each community will be asked to con- 
duct the campaign, whether the organizations be 
woman’s clubs, school leagues, Red Cross chap- 
ters, parent teachers’ associations, civic leagues or 
what not. 

In order to reach the maximum of effective- 
ness from five days to a week should be devoted 
to the work. It is not the purpose to hold the 
clinics at one central point in a county but in 
every district, giving a day to each district in 
order that parents may not be required to make 
long trips in order to reap the benefits of the 
examinations for their children. 


The far-reaching helpful effect of the early 
discovery of an existing défect in the child is so 
self-evident that State health workers feel they 
will have from the outset the most hearty co- 
operation of every welfare organization as well 
as of every parent in the Commonwealth. 
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Some Musical Suggestions for 1920 


Florence C. Baird, East Radford 


We ask permission to make a few suggestions 


which we hope will add to the happiness of 
both the teacher and the students in our graded 
schools. 

1. Have ore singing on the daily program. 
Instead of spending five minutes talking to a 
class as to how to behave and sit still—allow 
the children to spend the five minutes singing 
some happy song—marching or keeping step at 
the Result, the children will keep still 


when necessary. 


desk. 


2. Instead of counting loudly for grades to 


be dismissed at recess time—start a song and 
allow the class to march out singing; it is much 
more attractive than counting and the class will 
march in better time. Many schools do not have 
Use the 


instrument in 


child-voice—it is the 
most beautiful the 


should be used daily in order that it may be kept 


an instrument. 
world, and 
in tune. 

3. Start an honor roll on which will be written 
names of children who have sung at home the 
songs learned in school. 

4. Allow boys to whistle certain songs while 
the girls sing. 

5. If you plan to have a song on any special 
and | -start the prep- 
aration of it at beforehand. 
Children seldom fail to do a thing with which 


program trust you do 


least two weeks 
they are thoroughly acquainted. 

6. Prepare a group of children to sing at your 
league meeting. Parents will come to hear them. 
7. Also! have general singing at your league. 
It teaches co-operation—all doing the same thing 
at the same time. That is a good reason but 
there are others. 

8. You can do a large bit to aid the fight 
against tuberculosis if you teach the children to 
sit and stand in an upright posture and to breathe 
correctly, having ample outside air in the room. 
Singing calls for fresh air, correct breathing, 
sitting or standing, so why not sing while teach- 
ing this, and fight T. B. in a pleasant way— 
every day. ° 

9. Encourage children to imitate wood sounds, 
rural sounds, and to distinguish between 
them. This trains close observers. 

10. Secure a Pitch Pipe. You owe it to your- 
self, as well as to your school, to have one. 


and 
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With such an aid you can feel sure that the 
singing in your class, school or league is never 
too high nor too low. Write to Oliver Ditson 
Co., Boston, Mass., for a Chromatic Pitch Pipe. 
P.C. Hayden, Keokuk, Iowa, also has them. 


How To Use a PitcH PIPE 


Degrees of the musical staff are named from 
the first seven letters of the alphabet. 
The name of the lowest line is E. 

Songs are written in what are called “keys’— 
which means a certain place to begin. 

Letter names of keys correspond with the 
degrees of the staff. 

The Pitch Pipe has keys corresponding in 
name with the staff. 

At each opening on the Pitch Pipe are two 
key letters. Blow on the pipe for the sound of 
the lower of the two named keys and inhale at 
the same opening for the sound of the higher. 

If your song begins on A, find that key on the 
Pitch Pipe, blow the sound and proceed to sing. 

11. Make 1920 a musical year, and it will be 
the happiest school year of all you have expert- 
enced. 

12. If you can’t sing forget the fact while you 
try to help the children in your room to do tt. 
You, no doubt, realize your handicap and will be 
glad to remove any chance of the same in their 


lives. a “ 
sc] 
The Editors call attention to the following 7 
letter of Miss Baird: 4 
l\ 
Dear Music Teacher :— ( 
A meeting of the State Music Teachers’ Associa { 
tion of Virginia will be held in Roanoke, Februar) he 
26, 28. This early announcement will enable you t 1 
plan to come. Leave home Thursday, arrive in Roa “th 
noke that same day. Attend the opening session and la 
informal reception Thursday night, the business ses ju 
sion and discussion of plans for organization Frida) wh 
morning. Hear the splendid musical program Frida) em 
afternoon, enjoy the Association Banquet Supper e | 
Friday evening and Anne Case Concert Friday night mle 
Saturday morning there will be the closing business 
and you can return home refreshed, inspired and and 
ready to start work Monday with renewed enthusias™ th 
for your work, for your town and state. Arrange stre 
make up lessons for Thursday and Friday which you 
will be absent from your classes, so that you will no ied 
ora 


have to do that when you return. 
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e to the Conference full of spirit to enter into 
lans_ for musical profession, for 
irdizing music in our schools, towns and _ the 
You will meet others who are engaged in the 
work, and learn of new plans and materials. 
cannot afford not to come to this meeting, it 
luty you owe to yourself as well as to your 

Plan to be present. Do not think of new 

wear your old ones and come to Roanoke 
iry 26. A program and badge will be mailed to 


raising our 


later. 


Will you help us by mailing the enclosed to five 
teachers in your vicinity, and sending the names to 
Mrs. H. T. Stone, Secretary, Christiansburg, Virginia? 
We need you to help us to organize music in Vir- 
ginia. Remember our slogan, “Music for the Masses— 
the Masses for Music.” 


Cordially yours, 
FiLorence C. Barrp, 


Pres. Va. State Music 
Association. 


Teachers’ 


Virginia and the Public Library 


May V. Crenshaw, Charlottesville, Va. 


Is a public library a vital factor in our com- 
munity life? Even in Virginia, where they are 
few and far between, one is generally conceded, 
(think, to be a pleasant addition to any commu- 

y, but beyond that they are not taken very 
seriously. The popular conception of a public 
library in a town where one is lacking, and un- 
fortunately in many where it exists, is a building 
which supplies children with story-books, and 
women with the latest novel. Undoubtedly, the 
well-balanced library will contain both, and the 
understanding librarian, far from underrating 
these books read for pleasure and recreation, will 
ippreciate their value and use them to the best 
lvantage. To these she will add those of a more 
ultural type, histories and biographies, poetry 
and drama, music and art. 

But the progressive library is no longer content 
to limit its usefulness to these two classes. For 
the large per cent of children who never reach 
high school, the library aims to be a continuation 
school. Whether on the farm, in the shop, or in 
business, the boy with a collection of good books 
lways at hand, is enabled to make himself of 
more use to himself, his employer, and his com- 
munity. Even in the best selection of a trade, 
the public library may be an influential factor. 
hat applies to the boy, applies equally to the 
man. Technical books are always expensive and 
uickly out of date. Can the scientific man, 
whether in charge of a factory, or the humblest 
‘employee, afford not to keep up if he would make 
the most of his profession? The library should 
te able to supply the scientific book to the one, 
and the less technical and more popular to the 
ther. No phase of library work has been more 
‘tressed and improved in recent years than that 
‘or the business man. Whether a special business 
tranch or part of a general collection, the modern 


library has its business books and periodicals, di- 
rectories and telephone books of other cities, 
maps, pamphlets and clippings, everything which 
will be of use in business hours to the man who 
works with either his head or his hands. Care- 
ful arrangement, with able librarians, makes it 
possible to secure promptly, often over the 
phone, information which may otherwise mean 
days’ delay. 

For the girls and women of the community 
the demand is equally varied. Books on house- 
keeping and home improvement, infant and child 
welfare are circulated with those on many other 
civic and social questions, which more and more 
are being recognized as part of woman’s work. 
Clubs and associations, whether literary or per- 
taining to public betterment, find the library a 
necessary adjunct. 

This is a part of what our adult public may 
expect. But the child is father to the man, and 
only through the child of to-day will the citizen 
of to-morrow know the inspirational and practi- 
cal value of books. The library which does not 
recognize the importance of giving its best to its 
younger clients will find its usefulness greatly 
diminished, and only through the schools can it 
make this influence felt. 

A recent survey report on Albemarle County 
says: “If the instructors wish to equip their 
pupils for a successful life, they must imbue 
them with such a love tor reading that they will 
continue to read along a variety of lines after 
they leave school. Thus only can the school 
fulfil its mission of making its pupils the heirs 
of all the ages.” How many teachers have con- 
fessed their feeling of helplessness, when on 
leaving normal school, they have found them- 
selves in a town or county school without the 
books from which they have been accustomed 


ore 
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during their school course to draw inspiration 
Without 


sufficient 


and fresh ideas. these school work 


cannot be 
any child with a love of what he is studying. 


made of interest to imbue 
The use of outside reading by both teacher and 
child is a recognized need in schools to-day. No 
less important is the actual instruction in the use 
of books. The amount of interesting and use- 
ful material which is locked up from the person 
who, as a child, has not been taught how to make 
the 
brought out most forcibly to those of us who 


most of indexes and reference books, is 


have worked in public libraries. [Every day we 
have seen surprise expressed at the simplicity 
with which magazine material of many years 
back is made available, because the average per- 
son is hardly aware of the existence of cumula- 
tive indexes to periodical literature. And this 
is but one of many examples. 

The ptiblic library is admirably equipped to 
co-operate with the school in every phase of edu- 
cational work. Even with good school libraries 
in the care of trained school librarians, the num- 
ber and variety of books are necessarily limited, 
and the public library found to be a useful ad- 
junct. In the small town, or in the country, it is 
an absolute necessity, if we are to receive full 
value from our schools. In the selection and 
care of the books, the underpaid and overworked 
teacher is relieved by the librarian, who has been 
trained in these lines, and who is in constant 
touch with the teacher. Collections of books are 
placed in school rooms, not to remain year in 
and year out, but to be changed and added to 
according Special lists for both chil- 
dren and teachers are printed and distributed. 
Topics studied in school are illustrated by spe- 


Collections of pic- 


+ 


to need. 


cial exhibits at the library. 
tures, circulated in other classes, as well as art, 
bring to life persons and places, picturing better 
than words can describe the Panama Canal or 
the shattered Cathedral of Rheims. Story- 
hours, which besides giving actual pleasure, in- 
crease interest in school work and improve a 
reading taste, are conducted by the librarian, 
who in an indirect way is the teacher’s strongest 
ally. 

And how is Virginia acquiring this ally, and 
when acquired making use of her? In propor- 
tion to its population, our State has fewer pub- 


Rich- 


lic libraries than any other in the Union. 
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mond, the capital, is the only city of its size in 
the United States without a public library sup. 
ported by the people. There are but twenty. 
five libraries containing general collections an¢ 
open to the public, either with or without charge. 
Of these seventeen are free, and a few others 
allow the free use of books to school children, 
but use little or no initiative in working with 
the schools. 
three are endowed; the other twenty depend o: 


Two are supported by the city: 


subscriptions, entertainments, etc., for an inade- 
quate support. Only nine are open every after- 
noon, the hours kept by the other sixteen making 
them of little the schools. Onk 


eleven show any salaries paid, and only one has 


real use to 
as a librarian a graduate of an accredited library 
When we realize that not until teachers 
were required to have special training was there 


school. 


any real public school improvement, we can un- 
derstand the result of this lack of training in 
libraries. 

In contrast to Virginia, let us look at our 
neighbor on the South. North Carolina has 
fifty-four public libraries, of which thirty-on 
are free, with a campaign in progress for a free 
public library in every town of 2,000 people or 
more. Children’s work in co-operation with 
schools is an important feature in 
North Carolina’s libraries, and at least two of 
them are following the example of other pro- 
gressive rural States, and are receiving appro- 
priations from county, as well as town, thereby 
assuring equal advantages to the country people 


many of 


by means of parcel post and the placing of col- 
lections in schools and other possible points for 
distribution. 

We need not look far to find the cause of 
North Carolina’s steady library improvement. 
Her State Library Commission from its begin- 
ning has proved its worth, until its annual ap- 
propriation has now been raised to $8,000, while 
Virginia legislatures have consistently killed any 
attempt to create this best means of improving 
library conditions. 


At a greater distance, Massachusetts, with her 
public library in every town, and California, 
which since 1907 has installed county libraries 
in forty-one of her fifty-eight counties, are set- 
ting us examples which we cannot afford to 
ignore. 
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Richmond Lad Wins Prize 


Mark Lutz Writes Best Essay on Legislative Aid to Physical Education in Schools 


A cash prize of $25.00 offered by Senator J. E. 
West, of Suffolk, through the State Departments 
Education and Health, to the high school 
‘udent who should write the best essay on “Why 
Legislature Should Make Liberal Provision 
‘or Physical Education and Health Development 
{ Pupils in Public Schools” has been awarded 
\lark Lutz, a student of John Marshall High 
School, Richmond. 
[lonorable mention was accorded by the exam- 
« committee to Louise Jones, of the Arvonia 
High School; Lena M. Wyant, of the Elkton 
High School, and Cora Thornton, of the Parks- 
ley High School. 
We print below the prize essay: 


Why the Legislature Should Make 
Liberal Provision for Physical Education 


and Health Development of Pupils 
in Public Schools 


“It is not a body, it is not a mind that we have 
to educate, but a man, and we ought not to divide 
-Montaigne. 


The war of 1914-18 was a revolution in many 
respects, but the greatest change made was in the 
overcoming of the complacent attitude the aver- 
ag American had concerning the physical pre- 
paredness of the nation as a whole. More than 
one-fourth of all the men examined for the war 
(raft were found to be physically unfit for ser- 
vice at an age when they should have been in the 
vest of physical trim. 

Naturally the cause for this mortifying condi- 
ton in the physical fitness of the youth was 

ught for. It was found to be in the lack of 
tysical exercise and training during the forma- 
ve years of life when activity of the body is 
sential to the future well-being of the child. 
Lufortunately for the children this time has been 

The Virginia school system has practically dis- 
‘“arded this need of training in the courses 

ven in the schools. Physical education through 

Xercise is not even mentioned in the State course 

‘subjects for elementary schoals. In a very 

’ schools, it is true, energetic principals or 


capable teachers have organized a system of phy- 
sical culture independently. Non-city districts 
have had little or none. Even in the old high 
school course the value of it had not been recog- 
nized and no provision was made at all while the 
new high school course makes but limited pro- 
vision. Thus we see how behind time Virginia 
has been in regard to physical education. 

Perhaps the effect of the lack of exercise has 
not shown itself to any great extent, yet the ill- 
effects ar. here. The mental advancement of 
the pupil, for instance, has been retarded and the 
disregard of school hygiene has promoted actual 
physical deformity in numerous cases. Sickness, 
the Government report states, shows an annual 
loss of 270,000,000 days in the United States. 
This does not take into account those who work 
day after day inefficiently. So we see that a 
system that does not make provision for physical 
training has not the interests and welfare of the 
children of the State at heart. 

The Athenian lad was impressed with the im- 
portance of health. At seven years of age he 
entered the Palaestra (which corresponds to our 
play grounds). Here he spent half the day in 
gymnastics, dancing, games and play. Later in 
the day there were singing, writing and reading. 
All of this was in the open air. 

We know that in this manner the highest type 
of man, mentally and physically, was developed. 
This system had its fault as ours does. They 
neglected the weak, we neglect the strong. In 
our present school system the child that has 
tuberculosis is really blessed since he gets the 
open air that is vital to health, and a little atten- 
tion paid to his body. 

It does no good to teach the rudiments of 
hygiene from books in a stuffy ill-ventilated un- 
hygienic room. Although it is true that the in- 
culcation of the simple rules of health is neces- 
sary, a more important way is to actually give 
health by applying these rules. 

There is a close analogy between bodily health 
and mental health. In a run-down body the 


mind becomes dull. -Exercise itself is an educa- 
tion. The discipline furnished goes much further 
and accomplishes far more good than the mem- 
orizing, by rote, of a Latin exercise. There is a 
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culture in physical science if it is treated in a 


cultural way. So we should endeavor to produce 


“harmony and symmetry and grace in every 
faculty of mind and body.” 

very school should have sufficient space 
around it to drill the pupils. A full period 
should be devoted to it while in the larger schools 


gymnasiums should supplement the grounds. 
Smaller schools should have a supervised play- 
ground under the direction of an efficient and 
paid instructor. 

These play-grounds are a great factor in the 
Here presence of 


physical training of children. 
with 


mind, health, 
grace, alertness and flexibility are developed in 
Thus with the in- 


poise, endurance, coupled 


the sunshine and fresh air. 


voluntary joy of playing, the child’s body be- 
comes symmetrical, his organs strong and inci- 
dentally his mind and thinking powers accel- 
and well-ventilated 


erated. However sanitary 


the school room may be, it cannot take the place 
of the play-ground with its pleasurable exercise, 
the quickened heart-beat and the deepened 
breathing of the happy child. 

To give the child the advantages of exercise it 
is not necessary to stop school. While the aim 
of school has been purely mental, the needed 
exercise could scarcely interfere with the studies. 
In the two-thirds of a child’s day spent at school, 
time surely could be found to have a sufficient 
amount of physical training mingled with the 


purely mental stutbjects. Thus we would have 


“goods for the body, and goods for the soul.” 
The high school course now includes physical 


This 


exercise in its list of compulsory subjects. 
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that now more pupils will become interested j: 
athletics and the stress laid on the personal gain 
rather than on the victory of the mass of players 

At present the Legislature of Virginia spends 
far more money on meeting the evils of crime 
than on their prevention. Many cases have 
proven that an unsound body is the cause of most 
crime. Therefore if school appropriations ar 
increased less will be used to suppress crime 
Besides this the minds and health of the Vir 
ginia people will be improved. In this manner 
the dead loss to the State formerly spent o1 
criminals will be a gain to the population and 
State. 

The State is needed with money, protection 
and officers to inspect and see that health rules 
are carried out, for the furtherance of this goo! 
work of future health. Such a course should 
have for its elements the instruction in healthful 
habits, organization of scientifically planned 
health-giving exercise and periodic examinations 
for defects. 

When the Legislature indorses in a mater 
and practical way the plans for better health 
conditions by physical education, the State 
will be reimbursed greatly in better citizens. 
is said that a State that neglects the physical 
welfare of its citizens is criminally negligent and 
surely Virginia does not want this to be said ct 
her. 

(Signed) Mark Lutz, 
John Marshall High School, 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Educational Notes and Announcements 





Farmville Normal School 








school had eight representatives at the great 
Student Volunteer Convention in Des Moines and the 
ites have given delightful reports of the trip and 
eetings. At the chapel exercises on the morning 
13th, Miss Mary St.C. Woodruff, Y. W. C. A. 
Secretary, gave a brief sketch of the work of the Stu- 
Volunteer Movement and Miss Varsenic Mooshy, 
the Senior Class, told of the foreign 
upon the Convention. Miss 
hy is a native of Persia and was affiliated with 
foreign students at the Convention. 


mber of 


nts in attendance 


the morning of the 14th, Miss Ethel Gildersleeve, 
this year’s Degree Class, gave a very interesting out- 
' the meetings attended and the challenge that was 
to the students of America; Miss Gildersleeve 
s followed by President Jarman who told of the trip 
general and supplemented what had been said in the 
talks—giving a briet outline of the impression 
luced on the great throng of eight thousand persons 
as John R. Mott, Dr. Spears, Dr. Eddy 


h men 
‘thers. 


Woodruff secured a set of the wonderful post- 
exhibition at Des Moines and had them for two 
the school, where they were viewed by the 
ts and many others interested in the great work. 


he close of the Fall Term, February Ist, nine 
ladies will complete the course leading to the 

as follows: Miss Margaret Esther Dickerson, 
Drakes Branch, Va.; Miss Eleanor Meek Edmonson, 
1, Va.; Miss Ruth Elfreth Friend, of Drakes 
Va.; Miss Agnes Redgrave Lash, of Ports- 
Va.; Miss Julia Blount Mahood, of Lynchburg, 
Miss Rose Marie Moore, of Chase City, Va.; Miss 
Va.; and Miss Linda St. 


Bristo 


Rutrough, of Roanoke, 
f Bonsack, Va. 
Miss Edmondson will remain in school, taking a post 
luate course and all of the other young ladies 
lready accepted positions. 
students returned very promptly from the holi- 
nd the prospect for the Spring Term entries is 


ver good 


Just at the close of the holidays all connected with 
institution were shocked and saddened by the sud- 
leath of Mrs. Mary Payne Harris who for the 
t eight years has been Assistant Head of the Home. 
Harris returned to the school on Thursday, Jan- 
ist; on the 3d she was taken with pneumonia 
lied on the evening of the 5th. Her daughter, 


indeed. 


s Eloise Harris, of Maryville, Tenn., was with her. 
‘imple funeral services were held the next morning in 
school auditorium and the remains were taken to 
‘hmond for interment, accompanied by Mrs. Jarman 
’s President Jarman was in Des Moines), Miss Cox, 


Head of the Home, and Mr. B. M. Cox, Business Man- 
ager of the School. Classes were suspended on Tues- 


day afternoon at the time of the burial in Richmond. 


The death of Mrs. Harris not only saddened the 
opening of the school, but left vacant a place in the 
Home Department which she had filled most admirably. 
She was most popular with students, faculty, and the 
people of the town, and will be greatly missed in the 
“home circle” of the institution. 





Fredericksburg Normal School | 








Just before the holidays, the members of the Wood- 
row Wilson Literary Society gave a Christmas pageant 
under the direction of the head of the home, Miss 
Starke, who is the author of the piece. Many beautiful 
scenes of the life of Christ were given, among which 
were: prophecy of the Old Testament, the Annuncia- 
tion, No room at the Inn, Shepherds Watching their 
Flocks, the Three Wise Men and scene in the stable with 
ensemble of the entire cast. 


Among the feature events of the term was an address 
by Judge John T. Goolrick on Historic Fredericks- 
burg. Judge Goolrick is known throughout the State 
as an authority on the history of this part of the State, 
and gave many points of original interest not recorded 
in books on this subject. 


The woman’s suffrage question has received interest- 
ing discussion on both sides of the subject by Miss 
Charlotte Rowe, National secretary of the National 
league opposed to suffrage, and by Mrs. Kate Langley 
Bosher, the well known Virginia author in behalf of 
suffrage. The school itself does not take sides, but in 
this way presented the students with the opportunity to 
hear both sides of a question presently to come up 
before the legislature. The two addresses excited great 
interest on the part of students and faculty in this 
question. 


At the Elsom Art exhibit at the Fredericksburg 
Public schools under the auspices of the art depart- 
ment, Miss Mathias gave a lecture on art which was 
enthusiastically received by a large audience of the 
school patrons, who crowded the auditorium. 


On account of the ice bound river, some students 
were late arriving at the opening of the Winter term, 
but these have all returned, and with newcomers, the 
dormitories are once more filled, and students and 


faculty are down to serious work. 


The Eastern Star play was given by an excellent 
caste of Fredericksburg folks to a delighted audience 
in the school auditorium. The town people have been 
coming out to the public affairs in larger numbers than 
in former years, an encouraging feature of the large 
number of public attractions which have been pre- 
sented this year. 
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Harrisonburg Normal School 





The 
burg 
with 


quarter of the MHarrison- 
School began on Tuesday, January 6, 


second, or winter, 
Normal 
a number of 
the difficulty of 

Also applications are coming in for 


new students 


ment, despite finding accommoda- 


tions for them. 
places for next fall, further accentuating the need of 
additional dormitory space. 


eastern 
Staun- 


The students school from the 
and parts of the who reached 
ton Monday night, the 5th were met there by 
a special train which brought them to Harrisonburg, 
thus relieving them of an expensive and uncomfortable 
This arrangement will 

] 


students each coming and going time 


returning to 
State 


inst., 


southern 


automobile trip. probably be 

made for the 

hereafter. 
This 


unteer 


sented at the Students’ Vol- 
Movement Convention which met in Des 
Moines, Iowa, Dec. 31 to Jan. 4, by Sallie Browne, 
of Standardsville, Marion Nesbitt, of South 
and Frances Sawyer, of Norfolk. Each of them has 
talk at Assembly 
ideas and impressions gained from the Convention. 


school was repré 


3oston, 


given an inspiring upon various 


Normal 


entire 


The quarterly number of the 
Bulletin has just press; the 
contents of this issue are the work of the Alumnae 

1 
I 


of the 


magazine 


come from the 


school. 


De: J. 


made an 


W. Wayland, instructor in History, recently 
address on Lanier at Rockingham 
to the students of William and Mary Col- 
lege at Williamsburg. Mr. Conrad T. Logan, in- 
structor in English, spoke before the Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Page County meeting ‘at Luray last week, 
on “The Fundamentals of English in the Elementary 
Schools.” 


“Sidney 


Springs” 





Radford State Normal 





As has been announced several times previously, the 


State Normal School Board and the State Board of 
Education have made the Radford State Normal 
School predominantly the institution for the train- 


ing of rural school specialists and rural school super- 


visors. 


On the practical side of this proposition the Rad- 
ford Normal School has provided the following facil- 
ities for observation and apprentice-teaching: The 
public elementary school in the East Ward of the Rad- 
ford school system is used as a town graded training 
school. The elementary grades are available for ob- 
servation and teaching by the students of the Radford 
Normal School. In addition to this school the Nor- 
mal School also school in Pulaski 


uses 


a one-room 


County and a two-room school in Montgomery Coun- 


added to the enroll-’ 
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ty. The seniors all spend two weeks each at one of 
these rural schools during their teaching quarter 
About half er more of their work in one 12-weeks 
quarter of a senior year is devoted to actual teaching 
under expert supervision in the training schools. Of 
weeks are spent at one of the ry- 
ral training schools. The seniors go to these train- 
ing schools in pairs and spend 2 weeks there doing 
whatever a regular teacher would do. They teach, 
live, visit the parents and participate in any community 
activities including the school leagues, Sunday Schools, 
and the like. 


these 12 weeks, 2 


At the one-room school there is a teacherage. The 
teacher teacherage. Two seniors 
live with her At the end of this time 
these two seniors are succeeded by two other seniors 
two live the life of a teacher in a 
teacherage, and participate in the life of the community 


critic lives in the 


for 2 weeks. 


These seniors 


as becomes any good teacher. 


The thing is true at the two-room school 


except that the seniors there board in a home instead 


same 


of living in a teacherage. 


It is the aim of the training school department of 
the Radford Normal to give such 
participation in rural work that these 
shall come to appreciate and enjoy educational work in 
rural schools. The results of this plan are shown in 
the fact that the girls come to like their rural school 


school practical 


school seniors 


work very much. 


At the one-room school in addition to other activi- 
ties of the school, opportunity is made for the teach- 
ing of Home Economics by one of the teaching 
seniors. The lunch hour is supervised and a hot lunch 
is served. However, the whole program, for a 7-grade 
school is reduced through a combination of classes to 
the administration of about three sets of classes, and 


is conducted as a one-room school. In other words 


while one class is reciting to a teacher, no_ other 
teacher is conducting a class. 
The children’s play is also supervised. The boys 


engage in wood work at the same time that the git! 
take the lessons in home economics. The same thing 
is true of the two-room school, except the provision 
for home economics, and the hot lunch. 


Prof. J. E. Avent is Director of the Training 
Schools. He hopes next year to have plans worked 
out by which there will be arranged to be used als 
a three-room rural school. At that time he wishes 
to make arrangements for each senior to do half 0 
her apprentice-teaching in rural schools. At an earl} 
date it is hoped that there may be provided by the 
Legislature a model Rural Junior High School " 


connection with the State Normal School. 


As to the curriculum in the Radford Normal Scho® 
every subject is interpreted from the rural standpo! 
The subjects are not originally designated in 
name as rural, nevertheless they all have theif 


terpretation made on the basis of rural life. 
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University of Virginia 








bs Virginia Military Institute 
eks 
ing \\ork is progressing very satisfactorily with plans of 
Of the General Alumni Association of the Virginia Mil- 
ru- ary Institute to raise $500,000 for the erection of 
ain- . building at the Institute, to be called Alumni Hall, 
Ding as a memorial to the alumni who died in the World 
ach War, and to start a fund the income from which will 
nity he used to supplement professors’ salaries. In ad- 
pols tion to the hall, the association is contemplating the 
nstruction of an athletic field as part of the me- 
rial. The executive committee of the association 
The charge of this work is composed of Col. James 
_ H. McCord, of St. Joseph, Mo.; Col. T. O. Smith, 
—_ Birmingham, Ala., and Captain Montgomery B. 
= rse, of Lexington, Va. Col. Williams Couper, of 
ais the General Staff, United States Army, Washington, 
init 


executive secretary of the 
mmittee and will begin active work in that capacity 
hool ss soon as he is released from duty in Washington, 


D. C. has been chosen 


stead which it is expected will be soon. 

Gen. E. W. Nichols, superintendent, states that two 
t of f the most important matters to be considered by the 
ctical Board of Visitors at its January meeting, which will 
niors be held late in the month, will be the proposed pur- 
rk i chase of a large tract of land near Lexington to be 
wn in converted into a cavalry and artillery plain and rifle 
choo! range, and the completion of the work of grading -the 


excellent sites suitable for 
cavalry and artillery plain have been under considera- 


parade ground. Two 


oe for some time. The board is expected to close 
teat: Mi negotiations for the purchase of one of them without 
aching further delay. 

lunch 

grade General Nichols will go to Washington early in 


ses to rebruary to attend a meeting of the Association of 


5. and Military Schools and Colleges and to confer with 
word ficials at the War Department relative to the activi- 
other ME wes of the four units of the Reserve Officers Train- 

ng Corps of the Army, namely, cavalry, infantry, 
re lery and engineering, which have been established 
pw institute and which are now in full operation 
e* equipment complete. Four United States Army 


rs and eighteen enlisted men, including five ser- 
at the institute. The off- 
ire Col. Henry M. Nelly, infantry, professor of 
science and tactics and commandant of cadets; 

ke ut. Col. A. B. Dockery, in charge of instruction in 
.4 also valry; Lieut. Col. Kenneth S. Perkins, in charge of 
wishes ‘struction in field artillery, and Major W. M. Hoge, 
: of/™™ “ charge of instruction in engineering in connection 
nearly th the engineering unit of the training corps. In 
dition to these officers, military instruction is also 
‘ol im ven by the regular tactical staff of the 





are now stationed 








institute. 


second term will begin on January 27, three 
midyear examinations 


Schoolgmm "eeks of being completed on 
ndpoint nuary 24. A number of new matriculates have been 
them “cepted to begin studies at the institute at the open- 


heir if £ of the second term. 





Admission of women to the graduate and profes- 
sional schools of the University was approved by the 
Board of Visitors recently and instruction of women 
in these departments will commence September, 1920. 
It will not be necessary for the State legislature to 
consider the question, as the Board of Visitors have 
power to admit women without further action by the 
General Assembly. 


A committee, consisting of the president, two mem- 
bers of the faculty and two members of the Visitors, 
was appointed to recommend to the Board of Visitors 
rules and regulations regarding the matriculation of 
women next session. 


The vote of the Board of Visitors was seven in favor 
of the resolution and two opposed. The faculty of the 
University had previously approved of the resolutions 
to the same effect only five voting against it. 


It had been supposed that the question of the admis- 
sion of women was entirely in the hands of the legis- 
lature, but the Board of Visitors interpreted the laws 
regarding the State University as giving them power 
to act independently. 


In addition to providing for co-education, the Board 
established the Summer School as a regular quarter of 
the University year. The quarter will consist of two 
terms of six weeks each. A request for appropriations 
to carry on the Summer School under its new organi- 
zation was then authorized. 


Many Girts To UNIVERSITY 


Numerous gifts were announced by President Alder- 
man. 


R. B. Tunstall gives fifty shares of preferred stock 
of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, in ac- 
cordance with the provision in the will of his father. 
This gift supplements the late Mr. Tunstall’s gifts to 
the University in the form of the Isabel Mercein Tun- 
stall Library of Poetry. The proceeds from the stock 
will be used to buy additional works for the Library of 
Poetry. A scholarship in the Law Department is 
founded by a bequest of $1,000.00 from P. P. Holmes, 
an alumnus of the University who died in France. The 
DuPont Powder Company gives a scholarship in Chem- 
istry for the session 1920-21. This scholarship is valued 
at $750.00. An important addition to the library was 
made by the gift of 500 volumes of architecture from 
Rev. Lee M. Dean. A collection of etchings, engravings 
and prints is promised by John Barton Payne. Paul 
Goodloe McIntire donated a statement concerning the 
George Rogers Clark statue. 


Dr. W. A. Klotz, head of the new State Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium, near Charlottesville, was appointed asso- 
ciate professor of phthisiotherapy. 
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THe Co-EpD RESOLUTION 


The resolution approving admission of women to the 


and professional schools follows: “Resolved 


graduate 
by the Rector and Visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia that, the Sep- 
tember, 1920, mature and properly qualified women be 


with session opening 


beginning 


admitted to the graduate and professional schools of 


the University, subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Board; that a committee of 
five, consisting of the president, and two members of 


the faculty to be selected by him, and two members of 
the Board of Visitors to be be 
appointed to present to the next meeting of the 
consideration of the 


named by the Rector, 
3oard 
such rules and regulations for the 
Board and that said meeting of January 27, at 8 P. M.” 

A letter was received yesterday at the Registrar’s 
desired to know 
daughter the Uni- 
The daughter, according to the 
student at a well-known Southern 
She will not be able to gain admit- 


from an anxious mother who 


not 
February. 


office 


whether or her could enter 
versity in 
letter, is 
woman’s college. 


tance here until next September, however, according to 


now a 


the resolutions of the Board of Visitors. 


University WiLL CoNFER DEGREES ON WOMEN 


At a recent meeting of the Rector and Visitors of the 
University, the following resolution was passed: 
Rector and Visitors of the Univer- 
is hereby given to the president 


Resolved by the 
sity, That authority 
and faculty of the University to confer degrees upon 
women students of the summer who meet the 
entrance requirements of the University and complete 


session 


satisfactorily the requirements for such degrees. 


A meeting of the general faculty of the University, 
held later, unanimously endorsed the resolution author- 
a summer 


izing the extension of the summer term into 


quarter which this year will begin June 21st and close 


THE VIRGINIA JOUR 


NAL OF EDUCATION 


September 3d. The quarter will be divided into two 
terms; the first ending July 31st; the second beginning 
August 2d and ending September 3d. 


County SURVEYS 


Professor Charles G. Maphis and Dr. W. R. Smithey, 
of the University of Virginia, are now 
making an educational survey of Frederick County, and 


engaged in 


have also begun a survey of Alexandria County, Vir- 
These surveys when completed will be published 


ginia. 
as extension bulletins of the University and will be 
available for use of school officials and teachers of 


the State. 

The Modern Language Association of Virginia de- 
sires to express its sorrow and sense of the great loss 
at the death in 1918 of Dr. Gustav George Laubscher 
Professor of Romance Languages at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College. 





Dr. Gustav George Laubscher 








Dr. Laubscher co-operated earnestly and enthusiasti- 
cally in the work of the Association from the very 
beginning of the 1911. A man of 
scholarly attainments coupled with a sound pedagogical 
training, he possessed in addition that sine qua non of 
the successful teacher, namely, a forceful and sympa- 
Both as man and as teacher he won 
of all those 


organization in 


thetic personality. 
the affection and 
contact with him. 


esteem who came into 


As there was no meeting in 1918, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, at its seventh annual meeting 
November, 1919, unanimously adopted these resolutions 
ordered them to be spread upon the minutes of th 
meeting and to be published in THE VirGInia JouRNAL 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


At General National 


Address: THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Agency—Largest Centralized Agency 
No Advance Fee Required. 


Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


Oldest National 
National Service 


Headquarters 








’™ 7% 
; COME TO CLEVELAND FEBRUARY 23d-28th i 
; I shall be glad to see you during the meeting of the Department of Superintendence in j 
é Cleveland, February 23-28, and to confer with you in regard to your vacancies for next i 
‘ year, as well as emergency vacancies. Our booth will be centrally located on the first floor | 
; of the exhibits. H. H. KINGSLEY, (ex-Supt. Schools, Evanston, Ill.) ; 
+ NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY $ 
, Washington, D. C. General Offices, Evanston, Ill. ! 
+ - pure aia 

~— ° ° “<< or 





We cover the entire country. 


vice rendered to teachers. 


> 0-0-0 0 eo > 


BETTER POSITIONS! 


. 
| 
‘ 
: Our Employment Department has an unusual number | 
of vacancies, some emergency and some for next September, paying excellent salaries. We H 
need you if you are interested in teaching or administrative positions. i 
Let us hear from you. ; 
' 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 849, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


BETTER PAY! 


Every kind of ser- 
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Practical Helps for Progressive Teachers ) 
ee , 
Bennett’s School Efficiency 

, 
From the various fields of school hygiene, classroom management, school , 
organization, and community relations the author has selected those topics abso- , 

lutely essential in a preparation for teaching. Suggestions for further study and 
investigation are also provided. 
Parker’s History of Modern Elementary Education 
4 
Explains the origin, development, and tendency of all the significant educa- P 
tional movements from the first vernacular schools of medieval cities to the pres- P 
ent time, and shows how educational practice has been influenced by changing P 
social conditions and by the theories of the foremost educational reformers. P 
4 
GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
4 
, 
es ; = o-+ 
7 2 : > 

| | Aldine Reading Method 





For Better Communities 


equipment 
into 


and proper 
and playful children 
men and women. 


Modern playgrounds 
ld today’s grawing 
healthful 


gorous, 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT’ 


lders for 50 years of every variety of gymna- 
m apparatus for men, the Medart Company has 
rally been fitted for leadership—which it has 


Vays taken and held—in furthering the play- 
nd movement and developing playground 
ment of the highest type. 


Write for catalogue “L,” on your letterhead. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
M. R. WATSON, District Manager 
First National Bank Bldg., Danville, Virginia 








LEARNING TO READ 

A Manual for Teachers Using The Aldine Read- 
ers; 249 pages, cloth. 

Special Price to Virginia Teachers, 50c, Postpaid 


Learning to Read is a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of the Aldine System of Teaching 
Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide 
to the teacher in conducting the reading lessons 
constructively and effectively. 


THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 


The Aldine Reading and Phonic Chart (com- 
bined) with stand 


The Aldine Phonic Chart 
stand 


Sight Word Cards—(95 in set). 

Fhonic Cards—(23 in set). 

The Aldine Rhyme Charts—(16 in set). 
Rhyme Cards for the Aldine Primer. 


(separate) with 


Rhyme Cards for the Aldine First Reader. 
Seat Work Card, No. One. 

Seat Work Card, No. Two. 

Seat Work Card, No. Three. 


NEWSON ©& COMPANY, Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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j 
Schoolroom Decoration Months — January and February 
H 
We are going to call these two months ‘School- ' 
room Decoration Months.” Look about your school- | 
room and see if it does not need some new pictures. 4 
Size 22x28, including the white margin, $1.25 for ' 
one; $1.00 each for two or more. Think of buying j 
‘ really beautiful pictures for framing at $1.00 each in ¢ 
lots of two or more. ' 
; 
The Perry Pictures | 
° 
' 
OUR NEW 1920 CATALOGUE is now ready. 64 } 
pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, 54 pictures about 
2x24 each, a Ten Cent picture on paper 9xI2,a } 
colored bird picture, etc. Price, 15 cents. 
[Please do not send for the Catalogue without en- 
closing the I5 cents, in coin or Stamps.] 
. ; | 
Order Pictures for February Birthdays NOW! : 
Don’t wait until February. 
} Washington — Lincoln — Longfellow — Lowell — 
: Dickens. 20 pictures of these five men, their | 
homes, etc., for 40 cents. Size 512x8. No two alike. i 
One Cent Size. 3x3%2. For 30 or more. 
} . 3 - 30 0 e ' 
Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 15 or more H 
Ten Cent Size. 1ox12. For 5 or more. ! 
. \ 
Sistine Madonna Raphael The Perry Pictures Company + 
\ 
Box 14 Malden, Massachusetts 
OME STUDY High School, Normal, Commercial, College GS pith and without music. Cantates 
and Professional Courses. Catalog Free. PLA S Sonne etc. Cataleguo free, 
Teachers’ Professional College, - - Washington, D. C Geo.F.Rosche&Co. YS 20 )337W.MadisenSt. Chicago. Wl) 
WE HAVE ESTABLISHED AN ABSOLUTELY FREE 
4 9” s 
A Few “Bradley Essentials Superintendents—Teachers—College Professors 
Economo Word Builders.......... 8 = per box 2 ° 
Economo Number Builders......... per box ? Registration Bureau 
Beginners Sentence Builders........ 35 per box _ : 
“New” Number Perception Cards.... .60 per set § We will help you get a position. We will hel; 
ae eeraswirys yesh. i oe bee gill your vacancies. We make absolutely no charg 
Education Clock Dials, 12-inch...... .25 each for our services. If you want additional informa 
Plasteline, modeling clay, (all colors) .50 per Ib. tion please write us. 
Colored Sticks (1,000 assorted 
NEI vt eacatewccaaraenccers .40 per box ? Correspondence Invited. 
Large Pegs for Counting. ....660ss+ 25 per box ; 
nee for catalogues and samples of Drawing ATLANTA OFFICE 
apers, etc. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Southern School-Book Depository 
17th and Arch Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. } Atlanta Jackson Jacksonville Dallas 
_ — o. + Our Motto:—“SERVICE FIRST.” 











Our Courses Are Endorsed by the Highest 


authorities in the UNITED STATES. 
Our SHORTHAND SYSTEM by the National Shorthand Reporters 
Association. 


Our BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM by the American Institute of Ac 


countants. 
SMITHDEAL BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 





This is one of the mat 
reasons why SMITHDEAL’ 
is considered the leading Bust 
ness College. 








RICHMOND, VA. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
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"VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
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Founded 1873 by Henry B, Brown 


The Summer School of Valparaiso University will open June 1, 1920, and will continue 12 
weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered the teacher or prospective teacher tocombine the 
summer vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there 
will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 


Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home 
Economics, Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, 
Engineering, Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 


The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 
for the term, and rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term. 


Bulietin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President Valparaiso, Indiana 
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Draper’s “Sanitary” 


Adjustable Window Shades | | A Testimonial 








NOTE THE GOOD POINTS Richmond, Va., Jan. 31, 1920. 
OF OUR Teachers’ Protective Union, 
Draper Shades Lancaster, Pa. 
Reliable Dear Sirs: 
Adjustable Words fail to express my appreciation 
—— for the recent check for $100.00 you sent 
Rapid me. I was sick all during vacation, and 
the check you sent me for $100.00 in 
Sanitary September was a great help, and now 
Handy } I am glad to get this one today for my 
Artistic recent illness. The teacher that fails to 
seco join the Union is missing an opportunity. 
camara Serviceable Respectfully, 





; = (Name withheld by request) 
Please send us your inquiries. 


Luther O Draper Shade Co } Write today for an application. 


SPICELAND, IND. A. W. DAVI S 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPAN Y State Manager 


2000 WEST MARSHALL STREET > Box 68 RICHMOND, VA. 
RICHMOND, VA.., Distributors 
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Special Titles of the 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


designated by the State Board of Education for use in the High Schools of Virginia 




















‘ 
( 
‘ 
| 
9 
| 
9 
' 
. 
\ 
9 
\ 
9 
! 
9 
' 
‘ 
Browning: Pied Piper of Hamelin, etc. Longfellow: The Courtship of Miles Stand- | 
Burke: ‘peech on Conciliation. ish, etc. ¢ 
Burns: Cotter’s Saturday Night, etc. Macaulay: Lays of Ancient Rome. : 
Carlyle: Essay on Burns, with selected poems. Milton: Minor Poems. i 
é Coleridge: Rime of the Ancient Mariner, etc. Poe: The Raven, The Fall of the House of H 
Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans. Usher, etc. The Gold Bug, and other Tales. t 
q Dickens: <A Tale of Two Cities. Scott: Lady of the Lake. i 
; Pranklin: Autobiography. Shakespeare: Macbeth. Julius Cwsar. H 
Homer: The Odyssey (Palmer’s trans.) Tennyson: Idylls (selected). ‘ 
° Irving: Rip Van Winkle and other American Washington: Farewell Address, and | 
E’ssays. The Voyage and other’ English é . ‘ 
‘ Essavs. Webster: Bunker Hill Oration. i 
‘ 
{ ' 
‘ 
} THE RIVERSIDE READERS ! 
q 
On the Virginia State List \ 
, 
' 
‘ 
} FOR SALE BY THE VIRGINIA BOOK COMPANY, RICHMOND ! 
\ 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park Street, Boston ‘ 
§ | 
; 
a ’ ee e \ 
>-o ° O- > 0-0-0 8 0-0 ° - © ° ° + 
a 4 
j JUST PUBLISHED $ 
| 
. : 
] 
The College of Standard Educational Tests | 
; Arranged and Standardized by 
Willi d M DE. M. E. HAGGERTY, ; 
§ mM Y , Who was in charge of tests and measurements | 
j 1 1a an ar { in the Virginia School Survey. H 
INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS: DELTA 1; 
; 1693—1919 AND DELTA 2 \ 
These tests are designed to test the native mental ; 
F ability of pupils in all grades of the elementary | 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN i school. Delta 1 (called Delta 2 in Virginia), is | 
F so arranged that it may be used with pupils from , 
grades one to three. It provides for the pupil's 4 
r inability to understand complicated directions and j 
; to read difficult connected discourse. The norms, 4 
Thorough academic courses leading to the de- which have been made expressly for use with j 
grees of A.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped labor- scores of elementary school pupils, are based on 4 
$ atories and excellent library; unexcelled health the records made by a large number of such | 
conditions, historic environment and intimate con- 3 pupils in both rural and city schools. Each ex- } 
$6 tact with the best ideals of VIRGINIA. amination put up in packages for 25 pupils, with 4 
WILLIAM and MARY is also the STATE oe 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. Price per package, $1.50 net; Scoring Key for , 
. cae om cs ‘Shaun ~ , : 2, j 
Special Teacher’s Training Courses. gue ——— net; Scoring Key for Delta 
Course in Home Economics under the Smith- 4 
: Hughes Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Electrical ¢ =~ a ae EXAMINATION IN READING | 
and Pre-Chemical Engineering courses. Courses The purpose of this test, (called Sigma 8 in Vir- ‘ 
¢ in business administration and commerce. Courses gina), which is adapted to grades one, two, and | 
» apeitc — re fs ikc ’ . « ay « . ’ > a” ; 
for commercial teachers. three, is to measure the pupil’s reading ability, H 
State scholarships for those preparing to be as well as his intelligence. It is a group test | 
¢ teachers and superintendents. one of the first of its kind constructed for the | 
purpose of measuring both achievement and j 
, Loan fund for Virginia students. telligence. Full and complete norms, based on 4 , 
. eittontaen 3 F large amount of data, are to be found in the , 
; For particulars address 3 Manual of Directions. j 
' P Per package of 25, $1.50 net; Scoring Key, 5 om j 
nts. | 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President, ; Manual of Directions for all three tests, 35 ce 

: 
é Williamsburg, Virginia. ; WORLD BOOK "rl COMPANY 
4 ! Yonkers-on-Hudson , New York | 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


Pupil-teachers at work in the Whittier Training School, 
Hampton Institute. Two-year advanced 
course in teacher-training offered. 





Object—Founded in 1868 by General 
Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach 
and train their people. The Institute 
was designed to instruct Negro youth 
in morality, industry, and thrift, as 
well as in earnest and _ practical 
Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An _ industrial 
village with goo boarding students; 
1,100 acres; 140 buildings; instruction 
farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers 
and workers. Hampton stands for 
“a sound body, a trained capacity, 
and an unselfish outlook on life.” 
Hampton is on the State of Virginia 
list of approved four-year secondary 
schools. 


Courses—Four-year courses. in 
Teacher Training; Home Economics; 
Business; Agriculture; and 13 Trades. 
Also an advanced, two-year course in 
teacher training. 


Principal—James E. Gregg, D. D. 
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Fredericksburg State Normal School 
for Women 


Ninth Session Opens September 18th. 


ulty. 


Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- 


Deserving Virginia, girls may obtain free State scholarship. 


Following courses are offered: 


OwnBR WN 


Household Arts Course. 
Industrial Arts Course. 


Commercial Course in 1920-21. 


Course leading to teaching primary grades. 
Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 
Course leading to teaching high school grades. 


A strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 
are included. 


Piano and Violin instruction given. 


Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 


A. B. CHANDLER JR., President, 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
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the Flags of our Allies 


y 





OLD GLORY ’S place now is in every 
school yard and every school room in the State Department of Public Instruction 
land. Love of country no less than duty demands 

: - = 7 2 F INDIANA 
this show of the colors. Next to the Stars and - 
Stripes put the flags of the Allies. 

Teachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar 


Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916. | 
To WHom IT May CONCERN ; 
I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company } 


with the flags of the nations fighting for liberty; of Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that 
fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for I personally know the members of this firm and can say | 
us in "76. in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible 
You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and _ | Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schon 
without a cent of expense, through the help of your ve teal seen, 
scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for 
; (Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUSE, 


decoration. We are the originators of this plan and State Bust. of Public lustruction 
have already given away over 50,000 American flags 
to schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 








OFFER NO. = 
We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national colors or assorted with portrait buttons of 
Washington, Lincoln and James Whitcomb Riley. They are beauties Your pupils easily will sell them fq 
10 cents each. Return the $5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, bheay 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 
OFFER NO. 2 
We will send a high-grade standard U. S. Flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast colors. The strives are sewed and t 
stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stand the weather, and is made to use anywhere indoors o 
out. This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sin 
The Star-Spangled Banner. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each—FREE. 
OFFER NO. 3 
To proudly place next to the Stars and Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ Flags, each 161% 
inches, mounted on staffs with ornaments. There are five of them; American, French, English, Belgian an 
Italian. New history is being made so fast every day that it is hard to keep pace with events of tremendm 
importance. As battles are fought and won it will help you show the colors of the nations who are figbtis 
that freedom shall not perish from the earth. These flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside ornaments 
tion. We will send them for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each—FREE. 
OFFER NO. 4 
We have secured sets of handsome silk flags of the Allies, five of them, American, French, English, Bel 
gian and Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches and mounted on staffs with ornaments. You will be glad 1 
use these beautiful flags anywhere. They are rich enough to grace any well appointed home no less th 
the school room. They recall the glories won by Joffre, Haig, Pershing, and the brave boys on the batt 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian front. You will want the tri-color of glorious France which stm 
firm against the selfish cruelties of imperialism and saved the civilization of the world. You wil! want 
flag of Britannia’s fleet which has kept the German navy bottled up. For the sale of 50 buttons at ! 
cents each we will send the lot—FREE. 


OFFER NO. 5 

Americans to-day are talking of Wash- 
ington and Liberty, Lincoln and Freedom, 
and Wilson and Humanity. You will be de- 
lighted with our wonderful *‘Oil Process’’ 
paintings of these great Americans, They are 
wonder pictures, showing the artists’ touch 
found in the original, the brush marks, rich 
colorings, and pigments just as they were 
laid on the canvas. As durable and beau- 
tiful as the originals. Can be washed and 
will never fade. These portraits are 13 x 16 
inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. For the 
sale of 35 buttons you may choose one pic- 
ture; for the sale of 60 buttons, two pic- 
tures, and for the sale of 75 buttons, we 


will send all three pictures—FREE. 
OFFER NO. 6 

This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for standard pencils ‘ 
for every pencil from the gmallest to the largest. Does not break the 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of 25 bu 
10 cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener—FREE. , 

Twenty years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Scio 

FREE. We are the oldest company of the kind. Established 1 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers among teachers throughout 
United States. 

MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 138 MERIDIAN ST., ANDERSON, IND 

















SS Simply Fill In and Mail Coupon Below to Us. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 138 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 

Gentlemen:—Send me postpaid........ Flag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley Bu 
(cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are t 
Oa, re I ce Pa laa? aie hee uc Wau ve 0G Pee tee ea 

Sign your name and address in full: (State the number of offer you accept.) 

EE GA ane RIS ENE Eee hibiviw eG oats rath ahahearmie eae PD Soa Sin enka o os ea sone a wile ae ee es 
RUE bid gle Mig aia kw di gneluie-¥o wa Sau edO kee eieeudeeenek wee NNN.» ncaa Griptn edie ave a aca ie ale nwa acdie a meee eee 


ffer s 


_ Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special offer 5 
ing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 138 Meridian St. Anderson, Indit 
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| State Normal School for Women 
i 
Farmville, Virginia 
H . 
J. L. Jarman, President. 
} Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to the 
Professional Courses. 
Courses offered: a Four-year High School Course and Professional Courses 
for the preparation of teachers for Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar Grades, 
High School, Graded Rural School, Home Economics and County Demonstration 
| Work. 
The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two vears of this course are granted the 
i same diploma that is given for the completion of the other two-year Professional 
Courses. 
Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 
; the State Scholarship. For catalogue, address 
' 
THE REGISTAR, 
| 
j 
| State Normal School for Women 
| ° 
{ Farmville, Va. 
| 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 

Summer Session 

First Term: Second Term: 

June 21—July 31 1920 August 1—September 3 
Courses carefully planned for: 
Regular Normal School Credit 
Elementary Professional Certificates 
State Examinations 

Exceptional opportunities for Training in Home Economics under the liberal provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes Law. 

Four Year course leading to the B. S. degree. (Students who have completed the two-year 
course in Home Economics in the other State Normal Schools as well as in this school 
are eligible to enter the third year of the course). ; 

Normal School Juniors who have completed only one year of the two-year courses for 
teaching in Primary or Grammar Grades can complete requirements for graduation in 
three summer quarters without giving up their regular teaching positions. ; 

Courses for Junior High School Teachers, especially designed to meet requirements of New 
State Courses of Study. 

Excellent professional opportunities with ideal summer environment. 

For catalog address 

President SAMUEL P. DUKE 
Normal Station 
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Virginia Military Institute 


Collegiate, Technical, Military 








For information Address 


Post Adjutant. V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 
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University of Virginia, Vac” 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 
I THE COLLEGE 


By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 


II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects teught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. Beginning with Session 1920-'21, entrance requirements will 
include two years of college work. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


VI. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to administer school affairs. 


Vil. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available.’ All other expenses re- 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 
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Prepare Now for Commencement Time 


We carry complete line of a large variety of chairs in popular designs, suitable for school audi- 
toriums and would be pleased to submit cuts and prices or actual samples, at your request. 
Send us a blue print of the auditorium you desire to be seated and we will furnish you seating 
plan showing the best arrangement of your chairs, without cost to you. This will enable you 
to equip your auditorium as to the best possible arrangement and will give you a line on the 
exact cost of same. 

THE NO. 7 FOLDING CHAIR is the most popular fold- 
ing chair manufactured. 


MOVABLE ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, made in sections, also 
singles. 

AUDITORIUM OPERA CHAIRS, made in sections only. 

Place your orders early. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE ON ATHLETIC 
GOODS; ALSO LET US QUOTE YOU ON PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS, AS WE ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 
YOU ANYTHING IN THIS LINE AT REASONABLE 
PRICES. 

Full line of School Furniture and Supplies. 


Manual Training and Domestic Science ee and 
Supplies for course in Physics and Chemistr 


Educational Supplies. 
Teachers’ Supplies. 


Every article for schools and colleges. Write for our 
prices and cuts before placing your orders. 


Virginia School Supply Co. 
2000 West Marshall Street - - Box 1177, Richmond, Va. 
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Literature—Live or Dead 


Is the only good literature for school reading what has been handed down 
by tradition? Ought not your classes to be reading also books about the men 


and problems and events of the times in which we live? 


Morgan: THEODORE ROOSEVELT: THE BOY AND THE MAN 

ERNIE III oo oes ai alaicicivie sion tas is Vinee ee See eae Serr. ' 
The best life of Roosevelt for high school students; new edition. 

Riis: THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN (School Edition) 
With an introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 

Neihardt: THE SONG OF HUGH GLASS (School Edition) ............ 1.12 
A thrilling American epic of the days of the fur-trade. 

Wister: THE VIRGINIAN (Hosic) 


N 
tN 


Sates eth aaa sacha toh oles Ans cae heat wea ves ln ons 40 
Leaden: THE CALL OF THE WILD (Miatebill) .......5 6c ccccccacescn .40 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY FROM WASHINGTON TO WILSON 
CERIN SR PROUD! Benes oe Se nina os an oa Naw KTM wice We SieeU BBS aa Sosa .40 
BRYCE ON AMERICAN DEMOCRACY .40 


Four interesting volumes in the Pocket Classics Siete: 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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HICKORY, N. C. 


Box 776 


The Southern Desk Co. 








the Market 


The Strongest Desk on 








SCHOOL DESKS SWEEPING POWDER DICTIONARIES 
OFFICE DESKS FLOOR OIL FILING CASES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 
RECITATION SEATS SLATED CLOTH ERASERS 
OPERA CHAIRS LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS LABORATORY DESKS MAPS 

WINDOW SHADES BOOKCASES 
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State Normal School for Women 


RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


Trains teachers for the public schools of Virginia. Every course in the 


institution leads to a teacher’s certificate. Designated by the Virginia Normal 


School Board for the special training of District Supervisors and Specialists in 


Rural Education. Offers all the other courses usually offered in any standard 


Normal School. 


Virginia Rural School Messages for the benefit of teachers and school officers 


sent free to any one on request. 


For Catalogue, Booklet of Views and Full Information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
East Radford, Virginia 
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